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FOREWORD 


There  is  an  aristocracy  of  commerce ,  as  well  as  of 
land ,  and  those  long  engaged  in  the  staple  industry 
of  the  ((Five  Towns  ”  ask  for  no  prouder  title  than  the 
historic  one  of  Master  Potter.  We  who  are  more 
familiar  with  modern  manufacturing  towns ,  always 
making  new  things  on  new  sites  in  new  ways ,  can 
scarcely  visualise  a  district  where  for  centuries  a 
trade  has  been  conducted  on  the  same  ground ,  with 
little  change  in  its  essential  methods ,  and  with  the  skill , 
whether  of  master  or  man ,  passed  down  through  the 
generations  in  families  whose  names  go  back,  into  the 
dim  past  of  local  history . 

A  primitive  occupation  which  was  originally  little 
more  than  a  side-line  for  those  who ,  as  they  cultivated 
their  lands y  could  also  dig  the  clay  and  the  coal 
necessary  for  potting ,  in  the  course  of  time  became 
more  specialised  and  of  considerable  local  importance. 
And  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ,  aided 
hy  the  organising  genius  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  and 
other  local  potters  with  taste  and  business  acumen ,  it 
developed  into  an  industry  of  national  moment ,  known 
all  the  world  over ,  which  drew  its  basic  materials from 
far  and  widef  and  has  now  adopted  all  modern  aids 
to  manufacture. 
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FOREWORD 


Among  families  claiming  long  association  with  the 
trade ,  that  of  Adams  enjoys  a  unique  position .  For 
at  least  ten  clearly  defined  generations ,  covering  a 
period  of  over  three  hundred  years,  they  have  from 
father  to  son  passed  on  their  potters'  tools  and  ovens— 
and  yet  another  generation  growing  up  leaves  the  tale 
still  to  run .  Some  have  achieved  eminence  and 
produced  works  that  are  priced  by  collectors:  all  have 
laboured  to  maintain  the  old  traditions  of  the  trade, 
and  to  set  a  high  example  of  business  %eal  and  integrity. 
Nor  have  they,  while  shunning  the  ordinary  avenues 
of  publicity,  been  unmindful  of  their  duty  of  public 
service . 

Potting  is  a  trade,  for  its  most  enthusiastic  votaries 
must  live  by  trafficking  in  their  wares .  Put  it  is  more 
than  a  trade .  We  speakof  the  potter's  art,  and  the 
refining  influences  that  spring  from  a  constant 
endeavour  to  achieve  beauty  as  well  as  utility  leave 
their  impress  of  taste  on  master  and  man. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  activities  of  the  Adams  family, 
and  their  relation  to  the  general  history  of  potting  in 
North  Staffordshire,  that  Mr.  Nicholls  sets  out 
briefly  to  tell  in  the  following  pages.  There  is  romance 
in  rapid  business  success:  there  is  romance  of  a 
different  kind  in  such  a  rare  and  distinguished 
example  of  business  continuity. 

ALEYN  LYELL  READE 
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GLOSSARY. 

1.  Transfer  Printed  Ware. 

Ware  printed  from  copper  engravings,  first  introduced 
at  Battersea,  1753  (so  far  as  yet  known);  Liverpool 
and  Worcester,  1756;  first  attempted  in  Staffordshire 
by  William  Adams  of  Cobridge,  1775;  improved  by 
Baddeley  of  Shelton,  Spode  of  Stoke,  and  Adams  of 
TunstaU,  and  by  1800  made  by  many  manufacturers. 

2.  Fine  Stone  Ware. 

A  material  resembling  ivory  in  colour,  produced  by 
Adams,  Turner,  and  other  potters.  The  reliefs  are, 
generally,  of  hunting,  coursing,  or  drinking  subjects. 
Insides  of  specimens  such  as  tankards,  jugs,  goblets, 
mugs,  wine  coolers,  ice  pails,  etc.,  were  generally 
glazed.  In  the  earlier  production,  the  brown  coloured 
bands,  which  were  adopted  round  the  neck,  and 
occasionally  the  base,  were,  as  a  rule,  the  only  outside 
portions  which  were  glazed.  This  product  was 
notably  a  speciality  of  Turner,  and  of  Adams. 

3.  Jasper. 

A  species  of  opaque  porcelain  made  from  the  sulphate 
of  baryta,  flint,  clays  from  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire, 
and  other  ingredients,  first  brought  out  at  Etruria, 
in  Staffordshire,  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  in  1775.  It 
was  almost  if  not  quite  simultaneously  brought 
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GLOSSARY 


out  by  John  Turner,  of  Lane  End,  but  his  colours 
are  not  the  same  as  Wedgwood,  and  it  is  not 
definitely  known  that  he  ever  called  it  Jasper. 
William  Adams  made  it  as  early  as  1780  and  probably 
prior  to  that  date.  Applied  ornament  had  been 
made  in  Staffordshire  by  the  Adams  and  Wedgwood 
families  and  other  eminent  potters,  in  salt-glaze  ware, 
Red  ware,  and  Egyptian  Black  (or  Basaltes),  many 
years  previously.  Josiah  Wedgwood  (probably  the 
greatest  potter  the  world  has  known)  christened  it 
Jasper  ware.  Palmer  and  Neale,  Steele,  and  Enoch 
Wood  also  made  a  little  of  this  product.  There 
are  some  fine  specimens  of  this  beautiful  porcelain  in 
our  National  Museums,  by  Turner  (Potter  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales)  as  well  as  by  Wedgwood  and  Adams. 
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1769  to  present  day. 

Adams  &  Co. 

(1 impressed )  For  Cream  Ware;  (1769-1800). 


Works 

Greengates 


ADAMS  &  COk 

( impressed ) 

ADAMS 

[impressed) 

W.  ADAMS  &  Co. 

[impressed) 

ADAMS 
ESTBd  1657 
TUNSTALL 

ENGLAND 

[impressed) 

ADAMS, 

TUNSTALL. 

npressed,  as  well  as 
printed) 

ADAMS 

[impressed) 


Earlier  Mark  used  on  the  solid 
Jaspers  (1779  to  probably  as  late  as 
1790). 

Mark  used  for  Blue  transfer  printed 
Ware,  Fine  Stone,  and  Jaspers — 
both  surface  colour  and  solid  Jasper 
1787-1805). 

Jaspers.  Very  occasionally  (prior  to 
1805). 


Jaspers,  and  Black  Egyptian  (Basal- 
tes);  (since  1896  and  still  used). 


Used  for  a  variety  of  productions 
(still  used). 

Used  for  all  kinds  of  productions 
except  the  deep  blue  transfer  prints 
(1804  to  1864). 


Greengates 


Greengates 


Greengates 


Greengates 


Greenfield  and 
Greengates 


Stoke-upon-Trent 


ADAMS 


[impressed) 


Used  for  the  rich  deep  blue  transfer  Stoke-upon-Trent 
prints  (1810-1864).  and  Greenfield 
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Impressed  (1820-1850),  occasionally 
seen. 
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and  Greenfield 
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ADAMS 
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STOKE  .UPON. TRENT 

(printed) 


Conventional  designs,  transfer  prints, 
enamels,  and  Bone  China  (1804-1864) 


Stoke-upon-Trent 


Conventional  designs,  transfer  prints, 
and  enamels  for  Ironstone  China, 
Bone  China,  etc.  (1819-1864),  not 
now  used. 


Stoke-upon-Trent 


ADAMS 

(impressed) 


RECISTeRCO 


ADAMS 

ENGLAND 

(printed) 


White  and  cream  wares  for  the 
Eastern  markets  (1880-  ) 


Greenfield 


Used  for  Parian  Statuary,  Vases,  etc. 
(1845-1864). 


Stoke-upon-Trent 


ESTB?  1657 


Used  for  a  fine  Ivory  ware  with 
a  honey-coloured  glaze,  usually  Greenfield  and 
finished  with  freehand-painted  Greengates 
designs  (1899-present  day). 

Titian  Ware 

Registered  Trade  Mark. 
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Tunstall  and  Stoke-upon-Trent — continued . 


w.  a.  &  s. 

(detached  or 
attached  to 
various  marks). 


White  and  Ivory  wares,  enamels,  etc. 
(1819-1864),  and  1917  onwards. 


Works 

Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Greenfield  and 
Greengates 


I  W.  &  T.  ADAMS  White  and  Ivory  wares,  enamels,  etc. 

(detached  and  attached  /18fi4  iqqo\  Greenfield 

to  various  marks)*  '  ' 


W.  A.  &  Co. 
(detached  or 
attached  to 
various  marks). 


White  and  Ivory  wares,  enamels,  etc.  Greenfield  and 
(1893-1917).  Greengates 


Semi-porcelain,  etc. 


Greenfield  and 
Greengates 


White  Granite  wares  for  the  Eastern 
markets. 


Greenfield  and 
Greengates 


# 
Esrr®  1(^7 

ENGLAND 


Transfer  prints,  enamels,  Lustres,  Greenfield  and 
etc.  Greengates 


TECHNICAL  TERMS  USED. 


Body. — The  clay  and  various  materials  of  which  a  piece 
of  ware  is  made. 

Biscuit  (Bisque). — Clay  ware  which  has  been  once  fired 
before  being  glazed  previous  to  its  second  firing. 

China. — A  hard  white  porcelain  body.  Bone  ash  enters 
into  its  composition,  rendering  it  translucent. 

Enamel. — Vitreous  colours  applied  upon  the  glazed 
surface  and  fired  in  the  “Enamel  Kiln.” 

Fired. — The  process  of  turning  clay  (and  its  other 
ingredients)  into  “pottery”  by  burning  it  (properly 
safeguarded  in  clay  boxes,  “saggars”)  in  a  Potter’s 
oven. 

Moulds. — These  are  made  of  plaster  from  the  original 
artist’s  model;  a  plaster  cast  is  first  taken  which  is 
called  a  block.  Secondly,  a  plaster  “case”  is  made 
from  the  block;  from  the  case  continuous  plaster 
working  moulds  are  made.  Sometimes  moulds  are 
made  in  clay  and  fired,  as  is  the  way  with  Jasper 
ornamenting. 

Salt  Glaze. — Is  produced  by  one  fire,  the  clay  articles 
being  placed  in  saggars  pierced  with  large  holes  so 
that  when  the  salt  is  thrown  in  the  oven  (from  raised 
platforms  outside)  and  on  the  fires,  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  has  reached  a  good  white  heat,  it  volatilises, 
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and  the  soda  combining  with  the  silica  in  the  clay 
causes  a  thin  deposit  of  glaze  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ware.  The  surface  is  not  unlike  the  surface  of  the 
peel  of  an  orange. 

Throwing.— A  ball  of  clay  is  placed  upon  a  revolving 
horizontal  solid  wooden  “wheel”  or  circular  revolving 
disc;  the  workman  draws  the  clay  up  and  down  with 
his  hands  and  so  produces  the  form  desired. 

Turning.— Clay  ware  after  it  is  “thrown”  is  allowed  to 
become  stiff  and  hard,  it  is  then  taken  to  the  turner 
who,  placing  it  upon  his  lathe  with  the  aid  of  wooden 
“shucks,”  shaves  and  polishes  it  to  its  desired  outline. 
He  can  add  welts  and  beads,  with  a  suitable  tool. 


A  Twifler  is  the  old  name  for  a  plate  measuring  about 
9  J-  inches  in  diameter;  a  Muffin  is  a  plate  measuring 
about  8  inches,  or  less;  vide  page  54. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


As  William  Adams,  an  Old  English  Potter,  by  William 
Turner,  F.S.S.,  published  by  Chapman  &  Hall,  in  London 
in  1904,  of  which  a  second  revised  edition  appeared  in 
1923,  and  A  History  of  the  Adams  Family  of  North  Stafford¬ 
shire  and  their  Connection  with  the  Development  of  The 
Potteries  (400  pp.),  issued  by  the  S.  Catharine  Press, 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  in  1914,  are  now  both  out  of  print 
and  expensive  to  procure,  it  has  been  thought  that  an 
abridged  story  of  the  family,  especially  concerning  the 
three  Master  Potters  of  the  name  of  William  Adams,  who 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  would  be  useful 
if  obtainable  at  a  small  cost.  This  is  what  the  present 
volume  purports  to  be.  It  is  founded  upon  the  volumes 
mentioned  and  contemporary  records,  and,  as  more 
records  have  come  to  light  since  those  works  were  written, 
some  corrections  and  additions  appear. 

The  Adams  family  descends  from  a  family  of  that  name 
owning  lands  in  Tunstall  as  far  back  as  1299,  branches  of 
which  settled  in  Shropshire  and  other  neighbouring 
counties  as  generations  went  by. 

Members  of  the  family  were  Potters  as  early  as  1447. 
They  rose  to  eminence  in  the  trade  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  Master  Potters  in  Burslem  and  other  parts  of 
the  Potteries,  working  constantly  side  by  side  with  the 
Tofts,  Astburys,  Daniels,  Wedgwoods.  Warburtons, 
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Woods  and  Mayers,  and  intermarried  with  all  of  those 
families,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Toft. 

They  were  pioneers  of  the  trade  in  North  Staffordshire, 
and  the  earlier  generations  helped  to  pave  the  way  for 
such  eminent  Potters  as  Thomas  Whieldon  (1719-1795); 
Josiah  Wedgwood  (1730-1795);  John  Turner  (1733-1786); 
Josiah  Spode  (1733-1797),  and  his  son  Josiah;  William 
Adams  (1746-1805);  William  Adams  (1772-1829);  Thomas 
Minton  (1765-1834),  and  others  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  all  collectors. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  in  a  book  of  this 
kind  to  inconvenience  the  reader  with  full  details  of  births, 
marriages  or  deaths,  or  of  documentary  evidences;  if  these 
be  needed,  access  can  be  had  to  the  larger  works  concern¬ 
ing  the  family,  especially  A  History  of  the  Adams  Family , 
at  the  British  Museum  Library,  the  London  Library,  and 
all  important  provincial  libraries,  where  such  information 
can  be  found. 


“Then  I  went  down  to  the  potter’s  house,  and,  behold, 
he  wrought  a  work  on  the  wheels.  And  the  vessel  that 
he  made  of  clay  was  marred  in  the  hand  of  the  potter:  so 
he  made  it  again  another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the 
potter  to  make  it.” 

Jer.  xviii,  3,  4. 
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EARLY  HISTORY 
OF  THE 

OLD  ENGLISH  POTTERS 


Chapter  I. 

Early  History  of  the  Old  English  Potters. 

In  Burslem  and  Tunstall,  two  wooded  and  hilly  districts 
in  Pirehill  Hundred,  in  the  very  north  of  Staffordshire,  not 
far  from  where  the  River  Trent  rises,  the  family  of  Adams, 
of  which  this  little  book  briefly  tells  the  story,  had  its  origin. 
Both  these  places  are  now  busy  with  industrial  life: 
Burslem,  the  old  Mother  town  of  the  Potteries,  covers  an 
area  of  3,863  acres  and  has  about  45,000  inhabitants; 
Tunstall,  1,752  acres  and  about  30,000  inhabitants.  These 
towns  are  now  merged  with  Cobridge,  Hanley,  Stoke, 
Fenton  and  Longton,  into  the  city  of  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
with  its  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation,  which  has  in  all 
some  300,000  inhabitants. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  potting  is  one  of  the  oldest  arts, 
and  that  Staffordshire  is  famed  the  world  over  for  its 
pottery  and  porcelain.  Pottery  was  made  here  by  the 
early  Britons,  mostly  in  the  form  of  urns  for  the  cremated 
ashes  of  the  dead.  Specimens  of  these  urns  have  been 
discovered  in  British  burying-grounds.  When  the  Romans 
came,  they  probably  brought  their  own  potters  with  them, 
or  trained  British  workmen.  They  are  said  by  some  to 
have  introduced  the  thrower’s  wheel  into  Great  Britain. 

Each  Roman  camp  usually  had  its  potters  as  well  as 
other  artisans.  Chesterton,  which  lies  in  North  Stafford¬ 
shire,  three  miles  south  of  Burslem,  was  a  Roman  camp, 
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“Mediolanum.”  Here  pottery  was  almost  certainly  made,  j 
Remains  of  Roman  kilns  have  been  traced,  and  there  are  ; 
excellent  beds  of  clay.  It  is  highly  probable  that  “Medio-  ; 
lanum”  had  been  a  British  camp,  for  we  are  told  that  the 
Romans  adopted  earlier  British  camps  wherever  practi¬ 
cable.  After  the  Romans  left  Britain,  the  potters  at  | 
Chesterton  probably  continued  making  pots;  and  that 
there  were  ovens  in  the  vicinity  of  Stoke,  Tunstall,  and 
Brownhills,  there  is  little  doubt;  but  the  art  in  the  ruder 
times  of  the  Saxons  deteriorated  considerably.  Although 
the  greater  part  of  Britain  was  Christian  as  early  as  the 
third  century,  progress  was  checked  by  the  invading 
English;  however,  under  St.  Aidan  and  St.  Augustine  there 
came  the  beginnings  of  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  then  the  idea  of  placing  vessels  with 
the  dead  ceased.  The  Anglo-Saxon  potter  worked  mainly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  monasteries,  for  practically 
every  Abbey  had  its  pot-works  for  the  making  of  tiles  and 
pottery. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  some  further  strides  were 
made,  especially  in  the  fine  tiles  of  the  thirteenth,  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  although  it  is  probable  that 
tiles  had  been  made  by  the  Saxons  at  least  as  early  as 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Otherwise,  little  pottery  was 
made,  except  for  domestic  use.  Occasionally  jugs  or 
pitchers,  with  applied  ornaments  of  the  grotesque  order, 
and  sometimes  covered  with  a  green  glaze,  are  met  with, 
but  not  often;  for  pewter,  where  it  could  be  afforded,  and 
wooden  utensils,  were  extensively  used  in  most  English 
homes.  It  is  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  we 
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find  individuality  slowly  coming  into  evidence  in  Stafford¬ 
shire  wares,  and  this  found  fuller  expression  in  the 
following  century  in  some  of  the  finest  productions 
of  ceramic  art.  The  tiles  and  the  better  specimens  of 
pottery  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries  were 
produced  mainly  by  monks,  as  at  Hulton  Abbey,  near 
Burslem.  Burslem  is  rightly  designated  the  Mother 

> 

of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  It  was  situated  in  a  district 

1  * 

where  suitable  kinds  of  clay  were  found  in  easily  worked 
positions,  near  the  surface,  and  coal  too  was  there  in 
plenty  in  adjacent  seams. 

The  peasantry  also  produced  common  domestic  pottery 
like  the  present-day  washing  jowl.  As  early  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  possibly  earlier,  pottery  was 
manufactured  by  the  younger  sons  of  the  well-to-do 
yeoman  families.  Thus  we  find  at  that  time  the  names  of 
Astbury,  Colclough,  Wedgwood,  and  Adams  as  potters, 
representing  families  already  of  some  standing  in  North 
Staffordshire.  They  were  owners  of  considerable  lands 
and  coal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  the  direct  descendants  of  the  two  last  named 
families  are  manufacturing  at  the  present  time,  in  more  or 
less  the  same  spot. 

The  name  of  Toft  frequently  appears  on  the  much- 
prized  “slip”  ware  dishes  which  may  be  seen  in  most  of 
our  public  museums.  This  ware,  made  of  local  clay, 
received  its  decoration  by  means  of  “slip”  (liquid  clay) 
being  applied  through  a  spouted  vessel.  The  style  of 
decoration  had  already  been  adopted  with  considerable 
success  by  the  Romans.  The  dishes  which  generally  are 
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known  by  the  generic  name  of  “Toft”  ware  (because  many 
specimens  bear  the  name  of  this  potter  or  members  of  his 
family)  were  produced  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Then  there  was  the  tyg,  a  favourite  drinking 
vessel  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  was 
manufactured  in  large  quantities,  although  specimens  are 
now  very  scarce.  Dishes,  plates,  posset  pots,  etc.,  were 
made  of  local  red  clay,  and  relieved  sometimes  by  a 
creamy- white  or  darker  “slip”  decoration.  They  are  lead 
glazed.  Indeed,  all  ware  that  was  glazed  was  dusted  over 
with  powdered  lead  ore  (sometimes  calcined)  before  being 
put  into  the  potter’s  oven,  and  when  fired  acquired  a 
beautifully  rich  appearance.  There  is  a  particularly  fine 
specimen  of  a  tyg,  dated  1612,  in  the  Liverpool  Museum. 
These  tygs  were  made  for  the  most  part  for  the  innkeeper, 
who  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  keep  them  at  his  bar. 
The  specimen  above  referred  to  is  well  potted,  and  shows 
that  good  wrork  was  being  turned  out  in  North  Stafford¬ 
shire  (what  we  now  call  “The  Potteries”),  even  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries. 

Many  waste  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  buildings,  which  help  to  prove  that  Staffordshire 
had  become  a  stronghold  of  potting  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Some  of  the  dishes,  bottles,  flasks,  etc.,  have 
often  a  wash  of  lighter  coloured  clay  upon  the  dark  red 
body,  and  these  were  probably  made  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Staffordshire  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  was  the  chief  centre  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  butter-pots,  but  these  articles  formed  a  very 
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minor  portion  of  the  ware  produced.  The  butter  pots 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  butter  to 
Uttoxeter  Market,  and  thence  to  the  London  dealers. 
A  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  in  this  manner. 

The  method  of  decorating  clay  with  clay  in  the  “slip” 
is  very  charming  in  its  results;  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  several  shades  of  “slip”  were  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  dish  or  plate,  and  when  worked  over 
with  a  many-toothed  comb  of  wire  the  effect  of  marbling 
was  produced,  and  pieces  thus  decorated  were  generally 
termed  “combed  ware.”  More  ambitious  specimens  were 
in  time  made  in  this  ware,  in  the  form  of  birds,  animals, 
tiles,  miniature  cradles,  and  even  tombstones;  the  three 
latter  forms,  however,  were  mostly  confined  to  the  plain 
slip  ware.  The  manufacture  of  simple  and  domestic 
pottery  of  this  kind  has  never  entirely  ceased,  the  jowls 
and  “steens”  for  washing  and  other  purposes,  made  of  the 
local  clay,  and  partially  glazed,  being  still  sold  by  pedlars 
and  in  the  markets,  and  indeed  in  the  ordinary  crockery 
shops.  The  importation  of  crockery  from  Germany, 
especially  of  salt-glaze  ware,  began  to  have  its  effect  upon 
the  Staffordshire  potters  towards  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century;  indeed  the  Staffordshire  potters  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  manufacture  it  themselves,  and 
according  to  Shaw,  in  his  History  of  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries  (1829),  they  were  producing  salt-glaze  ware  some 
ten  years  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  two  celebrated  Dutch¬ 
men,  J  ohn  Phillip  Elers  and  his  brother  David,  who  came 
from  Holland  in  the  train  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 

and  settled  first  at  Fulham,  London,  where  they  made 
c 
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stoneware  mugs  after  the  manner  of  Cologne  ware,  and 
also  red  ware  teapots.  The  Elers  brothers  certainly 
copied  John  Dwight’s  (the  famous  English  Potter  of 
Fulham)  stone  ware  and  red  ware.  They,  however, 
migrated  to  Bradwell  (in  the  parish  of  Wolstanton)  in  1690, 
or  rather  John  Phillip  did,  David  probably  making  his 
headquarters  as  a  merchant  in  London.  To  these  men 
some  authorities  have  given  the  credit  for  the  introduction 
of  “salt-glaze  ware”  into  Staffordshire,  which  marked  the 
real  commencement  of  the  county’s  potting  fame,  but  the 
evidence  that  they  did  so  is  not  by  any  means  clear.  Their 
red  ware  teapots  were  beautifully  made  from  the  red  clay 
of  Bradwell,  which  is  near  Burslem,  after  they  had  carefully 
sieved  it  from  impurities.  These  specimens  were  thrown 
on  the  wheel  and  turned  on  the  lathe,  and  relief  ornaments 
were  applied  by  means  of  small  pieces  of  clay  placed  upon 
the  specimen,  and  then  stamped  with  metal  pattern  dies, 
but  none  of  this  was  really  new  to  the  English  potters. 
J  ohn  Phillip  Elers  offered  these  pieces,  small  teapots  being 
their  chief  production,  for  sale  in  London  through  his 
brother  David,  at  a  guinea  or  more  each.  Dr.  Plot  does 
not  mention  the  salt-glaze  ware,  but  he  did  not  visit 
Staffordshire  for  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  years  prior  to  the 
publication  of  his  book  in  1686.  He  says  the  potters  of 
Burslem  were  indigent  at  that  period.  They  cannot  all 
have  been  so,  however,  for  one  of  them,  named  Cartwright, 
left  £20  a  year  for  ever  to  the  poor  of  Burslem. 

The  Adams  Clock  Tower  in  Tunstall  Park  records: — 

William  Adams  held  lands  in  Tunstall  1307. 

Richard  Adams  owned  coal  mines  in  Tunstall  1487. 


PLATE  1 


THE  ADAMS  CLOCK  TOWER,  TUXSTALL  PARK,  STAFFORDSHIRE 

Erected  in  the  year  1907 

By  the  workpeople  and  firm  of  William  Adams  &  Co.,  of  Greenfield, 
Greengates,  and  Newficld,  to  the  memory  of 
WILLIAM  ADAMS,  OF  GREENFIELD,  ESQUIRE 
Born  June  13th,  1833.  Died  March  5th,  1905. 

A  well  known  manufacturer  of  this  Tozvn. 

On  the  organisation  of  the  Volunteer  movement  of  1859,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  offer  himself,  &  in  1867  was  made  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the 

1st  Vol.  Batt.,  NS.  Regiment.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  to  the 

Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  County;  &  in  the  same  year  he  became 

Chief  Bailiff  of  this  Town. 

He  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Master  Potters  who  helped 

considerably  to  achieve  the  world  wide  repute  which  English  Pottery  has 

attained  One  of  the  factories  he  controlled  was  founded  bv  his  predecessor 

WILLIAM  ADAMS 

THE  FAMOUS  STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTER 
Baptized  June  15th,  1746.  Died  January  10th,  1805. 

Who  built  the  first  important  Potteries  in  this  Tozvn. 

To  face  page  6] 
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THE  OLD  MILL  AT  GREENFIELD 
Now  demolished 


SHOWING  PART  OF  A  FLINT  KILN  AT  GREENFIELD  OLD  MILL 

Now  demolished 
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William  Adams  worked  a  pottery  near  here  1590. 

John  Adams  was  Chief  Constable  of  Tunstall  Manor 
Court  1616. 

The  Manor  Court  Rolls  relate  that  William  and  Richard 
Adams  paid  a  fine  in  1448  for  digging  clay  by  the  roadside 
in  Burslem,  so  that  we  may  with  some  confidence  say  that 
the  partners  in  the  firm  of  William  Adams  &  Sons  of  to-day 
are  the  representatives  of  the  earliest  English  potters  on 
record. 

After  Hulton  Abbey  surrendered  and  was  dissolved,  in 
1538,  members  of  the  Adams  family  worked  the  Potworks 
there  for  many  years. 

The  Manor  Court  Roll  of  1467  relates  that  Will.  Adams 
of  Burslem,  and  John  Adams,  junior,  took  of  the  lord  the 
coal  mine  of  Crete  Rowe  (Great  Row),  to  work  for  a  term 
of  ten  years  if  coal  so  long  endured. 

The  will  of  Thomas  Adams,  of  the  parish  of  Burslem, 
proved  in  1563,  left  to  his  son  William  his  best  “yron 
chymney,”  and  to  his  daughter  Ellen  his  “other  chymney.” 
These  iron  chimneys  were  probably  part  of  the  outfit  of  a 
master  potter,  but,  in  any  case,  the  will  of  his  grandson, 
William  Adams,  proved  in  1617,  describes  him  as  a 
potter.  The  heads  of  the  present  potting  firm  of  William 
Adams  &  Sons,  of  Tunstall,  are  tenth  in  direct  descent 
from  this  William  Adams  the  Master  Potter. 

From  the  properties  some  of  these  members  of  the 
Adams  family  bequeathed  in  their  wills,  and  the  provision 
they  made  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  so  on, 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  people  of  some  standing.  The 
will  of  Thomas  Adams,  son  of  the  last  named  William,  was 
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proved  in  1629,  and  disposes  of  his  “implements  belonging 
to  the  trade  of  potting.”  William  Adams,  whose  will  was 
proved  in  1637,  is  a^so  described  as  a  potter,  while  the 
will  of  Thomas  Adams,  proved  in  1649,  left  his  lands  and 
“workhouses,”  and  his  house  in  Burslem,  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  This  Thomas  Adams  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Adams  of  Burslem,  Master  Potter,  and  Joan  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  John  Burslem,  the  squire  of  Burslem, 
and  of  Oldcott  Park,  Wolstanton,  whom  he  married  at 
Burslem  in  1594. 

John  Adams  of  Hadderidge  and  Brick  House,  Burslem, 
and  Longbridge  in  Wolstanton,  1624-1687,  and  his  father, 
Robert  Adams,  who  married  Katharine  Daniell,  estab¬ 
lished  the  Brickhouse  Potteries,  which  were  to  become 
famous  for  their  salt-glaze  productions.  They  are  historic 
as  the  earliest  important  works  in  Burslem.  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  house  of  brick  in  Burslem  was  much  older 
than  the  Brickhouse  Works,  but  the  majority  of  the  houses 
were  built  of  native  stone  and  wood,  with  well-thatched 
roofs — and  delightfully  picturesque  they  must  have  looked. 

Specimens  of  the  black  and  mottled  ware,  combed  ware, 
etc.,  made  by  John  Adams  at  the  Brickhouse  Works,  were 
found  underneath  his  factory  and  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Burslem  Museum.  This  style  of  pottery  now  commands 
a  high  price  amongst  connoisseurs,  and  the  nation  possesses 
some  fine  specimens  in  the  British  and  other  Museums. 

John’s  sister,  Margaret  Adams,  was  married  in  1649  to 
Thomas  Leigh  of  Burslem,  who  belonged  to  a  good  old 
yeoman  family,  and  was  uncle  to  Molly  Leigh,  the  Burslem 
witch.  He  had  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  in  1684  married 


i  the  22nd,  1707. 

VAS  AGREED  upon  by  the  Head  of  the 
ish  and  officers  that  the  sums  now  gathered 
he  Lower  Scatcs  should  go  to  the  publick 
of  the  Church  and  not  detained  by  the 
eh  Wardens  for  their  own  private  use  in 
css  hereunto  zee  have  subscribed  our  hands 
day  and  year  above  written. 


May  llth,  1742. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED  that  zee  zchose  names 
are  hereunto  set  and  subscribed  being  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  BL  RSLEM  and  at 
a  Vestry  meeting  is  unanimously  agreed  that 
if  any  apprentice  belonging  to  the  Parish  be 
put  to  a  master  he  shall  not  be  indemnified 
from  the  said  apprentice  without  paying  the 
money  as  specified  in  an  act  of  Parliament  in 
that  ease  made  and  Provided. 


Reproduced  to  show  the  signatures  of  well-known  potters  and  other  personages 
in  the  town  of  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  in  1707  and  1742. 

Copied  from  an  old  book  kept  with  the  Registers  in  Burslcm  Old  Church 

{St.  John’s ). 
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PLATE  IV 


THE  PARISH  CHURCH,  STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
About  1800.  Pulled  down  1829. 


BURSLEM  PARISH  CHURCH,  circa  1830 

The  old  mother  town  of  the  Potteries. 
Tower  circa  1400.  Nave  rebuilt  1717. 
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Thomas  Wedgwood,  Master  Potter,  of  the  Churchyard 
House,  Burslem,  and  thus  became  grandmother  of  the 
great  Josiah  Wedgwood. 

John  Adams,  of  the  Brick  House  (1652-1717),  son  of  the 
preceding  J  ohn,  married  Mary  Bagnall,  and  continued  the 
success  of  the  Pottery,  he  being  in  turn  succeeded  by  his 
two  sons,  J  ohn  and  Ralph;  the  latter,  however,  really  was 
the  Master  Potter  and  the  mainstay  of  the  business.  They 
had  a  sister  Mary,  who  married  Thomas  Marsh,  of  Rans- 
cliffe,  in  Wolstanton,  in  1711,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Thomas  Marsh  of  Brad  well  Park.  Several  of  the  Marsh 
family  at  this  time  became  Master  Potters. 

Ralph  Adams  (1687-1766),  son  of  the  last  John,  enlarged 
the  Brickhouse  Works  and  improved  the  productions. 


The  family  owned  a  good 
deal  of  property  in  Burs¬ 
lem,  including  the  Leo¬ 


pard  Inn,  a  famous  posting  house  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  still  an  important  hotel  there.  Ralph’s  daughter, 
Mary,  married  John  Shrigley,  and  to  him  Ralph  let 
his  Hadderidge  Works,  thus  helping  to  establish  another 
family  in  what  was  then  becoming  the  staple  trade  of 
the  district.  Shrigley,  about  1750,  built  a  substantial 
house  at  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  Burslem  market 
square,  with  a  pot  works  at  the  rear,  at  the  same  time  that 
John  and  Thomas  Wedgwood  built  “The  Big  House.” 
Next  to  Shrigley’ s  works  * 
were  those  of  the  Taylors,  A  V 
important  potters  in  their 
day,  who  agreed  that  the  r  1716-1757.1 


I 
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narrow  way  between  the  two  works  belonged  to  Shrigley. 
The  other  daughter  of  Ralph  married  George  Wood. 


Ralph’s  son  John  (1716-1757)  was  apprenticed  on 
February  20, 1723/41,  not  to  his  father,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  to  John  Simpson  of  Handley  Green.  John 


ADAMS  SALT-GLAZE  TEAPOT. 

(Used  by  Mrs.  William  Adams  at  Bagnall  on  the  occasion  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward's  visit  to  Bagnall,  in  November  1745). 

{In  possession  of  the  Adams  family.) 

Simpson  was  a  potter  of  some  importance,  and  later  we 
find  him  in  partnership  with  James  Brindley,  engineer, 
John  Brindley,  potter,  and  John  Shrigley,  in  some  land  in 
Burslem  purchased  from  the  Crewe  family.  It  was  the 


1  Apprenticeship  Bond — Record  Office,  London. 
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fashion  in  those  days  for  Master  Potters  to  apprentice  their 
sons  to  other  potters,  and,  indeed,  later  on  in  that  century, 
for  John  Davenport  (bom  1765),  the  famous  potter,  and 
first  M.P.  for  Stoke-on-Trent,  was  apprenticed  to  Thomas 
Wolfe  of  Stoke-on-Trent;  Enoch  Wood  (bom  1759),  to 
Humphrey  Palmer;  Josiah  Wedgwood  (bom  1730),  to  his 
elder  brother  Thomas;  Josiah  Spode  (bom  1733),  to 
Thomas  Whieldon;  William  Adams,  of  Greengates,  bom 
1746,  to  John  Brindley;  and  so  on. 

John  Adams  (bom  1716),  son  of  Ralph,  became  a 
celebrated  manufacturer  of  salt-glaze  ware,  and  married, 
in  1747,  Dorothy,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Murhall  of  Bagnall  Hall,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  and  High  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire  in  1742,  whose 
ancestors  had  kept  the  King’s  Park  at  what  is  now  Cliffe 
Ville,  Stoke,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  holding  lands  also 
at  Shelton  and  Bucknall-cum-Bagnall.  The  story  runs 
that  Justice  Murhall  of  Bagnall  flayed  alive  one  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward’s  soldiers  because  of  the  injuries  he 
received  from  a  detachment  of  horse  that  came  to  Bagnall 
in  ’45,  in  retreating  to  avoid  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s 
Army,  encamped  at  Stone.1 

Menial  (Murrel)  Street,  Newcastle,  is  named  after  the 
family.  John  Adams’  daughter  Lucy  married  James 
Daniel,  Master  Potter,  of  Cobridge,  whose  uncle,  Ralph 
Daniel,  had  introduced  plaster  mould  making  into 
Staffordshire  after  having  seen  the  process  in  France,  and 
had  been  associated  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Greenfield 


1  Ward’s  Hist.  Stoke-upon-T rent. 
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line  of  the  Adams  family,  and  their  relations  the  War- 
burtons,  in  the  introduction  of  enamelling  upon  the  salt 
glazes,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  improvements 
in  the  ceramic  industry.  Their  daughter  Mary  married 
Thomas  Hales  of  Cobridge.  John’s  widow  Dorothy 
married,  in  1758,  John  Hales  of  Cobridge,  one  of  his 
(John  Adams’)  old  apprentices — who  in  1780  married,  for 
his  second  wife,  Mary  Godwin  of  Dunwood  Hall,  sister  to 
Benjamin  Godwin,  another  Cobridge  potter.  There  is  a 
monument  in  the  chancel  of  Stoke  Church  to  the  memory 
of  John  Hales  and  his  family. 

To  go  back  a  little  and  consider  the  introduction  of 
salt-glazing  into  Staffordshire,  Dr.  Simeon  Shaw  tells  the 
story  of  a  servant  girl  of  Bagnall  who,  in  the  year  1680,  left 
a  pot  of  pickle  to  boil  over.  The  salt  adhering  to  the  sides 
formed  a  partial  glaze,  which  gave  the  hint  to  Palmer, 
a  potter  at  Bagnall,  a  village  some  three  miles  east  of 

Stoke,  and  thus  Palmer, 
in  conjunction  with 
William  Adams  (1 642- 
signature  of  william  adams,  1712,  great-grandson  of 

THE  POTTER,  OF  HOLDEN,  ,,  .  ,  - 

1642-1712  the  William  Adams  who  is 

described  as  a  potter  in 
1617),  of  Holden,  Burslem,  discovered  the  secret  of  salt¬ 
glazing,  and  produced  “Crouch  ware.”  There  is  probablv 
some  foundation  for  this  story,  but  the  Staffordshire 
potters,  including  Palmer,  Adams,  and  the  Wedgwoods, 
had  heard  of  the  success  of  John  Dwight’s  salt-glaze 
ware,  which  he  manufactured  at  Fulham,  London,  and 
the  salt-glaze  ware  of  Nottingham,  and  so  experimented 
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and  found  out  the  process  themselves,  some  years 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Elers  in  Staffordshire. 

John  Phillip  Elers  was  the  godson  of  the  Elector  of 
Mentz,  and  his  godmother  was  the  Queen  of  Sweden.  His 
grandfather,  Admiral  Elers,  commanded  the  fleet  at 
Hamburg,  and  married  a  princess  of  the  royal  house  of 
Baden.  His  father  married,  in  1650,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam.  They  were,  therefore, 
members  of  a  family  of  distinction.  It  is  probable  that 
in  London  John  Phillip  would  come  in  contact  with 
members  of  the  Sneyd  family,  and  hear  from  them  of  the 
rich  seams  of  clay  on  their  estate  at  Bradwell,  North 
Staffordshire;  for  interest  in  such  things  was  stimulated 
in  those  days  by  the  beautiful  Chinese  porcelain  which  had 
begun  to  find  its  way  into  Europe.  Teapots  were 
especially  in  great  demand,  for  tea  had  then  quite  lately 
been  introduced  and  was  very  fashionable. 

The  recent  discovery,  by  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Church, 
F.R.S.,  of  some  Chancery  proceedings,  dated  20  June  and 
15  December,  1693,  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  Elers, 
the  Wedgwoods,  and  Dwight.  For  Dwight,  the  Fulham 
Master  Potter,  issued  an  injunction  against  John  Chandler, 
John  Elers,  David  Elers,  Aaron  Wedgwood,  Thomas  Wedg¬ 
wood,  Richard  Wedgwood,  Matthew  Garner,  and  James 
Morley  for  enticing  John  Chandler,  by  rewards,  from  the 
employ  of  Dwight,  making  red  and  dark-coloured  porcelain 
in  imitation  of  Dwight’s  make,  and  selling  at  an  under 
price.  The  answer  of  David  Elers,  dated  28  July,  1693, 
was  that  he  had  learnt  at  Cologne  the  manufacture  of 
“earthenware  commonly  called  Cologne  or  Stone  wares,” 
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and  that  about  three  years  ago  he  and  his  brother  began 
to  make  brown  mugs  and  red  teapots  “within  this 
Kingdom  of  England,”  and  employed  John  Chandler. 
Morley  was  a  potter  of  Nottingham,  Aaron  Wedgwood  was 
of  Burslem,  son  of  Gilbert  Wedgwood,  and  Thomas  and 
Richard  were  the  sons  of  Aaron.  Matthew  Gamer  was 
apprenticed  to  Thomas  Harper,  of  Southwark,  potmaker, 
and  may  have  come  originally  from  Staffordshire.  By 
1696,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at  and  the  lawsuits  were 
ended. 


SALT-GLAZE  QUART  POT  BEARING 
THE  ROYAL  CIPHER  “A.R." 


Do  not  let  us  think,  however,  that  these  were  the  only 
important  potters  then  existing,  for  there  were  many 
others.  During  some  recent  (1929)  excavations  of  an  old 
inn  at  Burslem,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  was  called  the  Birch 
Croft  in  Enoch  Wood’s  Map  of  Burslem  (1750),  some 
interesting  specimens  of  pottery  were  unearthed,  also 
some  typical  pierced  saggars  for  salt-glaze  ware,  portions 
of  tygs  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
butter-pots,  etc.  One  of  the  butter-pots  was  especially 
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interesting  because  it  had  a  circular  impressed  mark, 
“Thomas  Daniel”;  the  mark  was  impressed  on  the  side 
of  the  pot  near  the  base,  and  there  is,  says  Mr.  Maxwell 
(Curator  of  the  Hanley  Museum),  evidence  for  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  it  was  impressed  with  a  metal  stamp.  This 
use  of  a  metal  stamp  or  die  is  interesting  at  so  early  a  date, 
for  the  introduction  of  the  method  is  generally  assigned 
to  the  brothers  Elers.  The  bulk  of  the  fragments 
discovered  were  of  brown  salt-glazed  drinking  vessels 
similar  to  those  usually  associated  with  potters  in  London 
(Fulham  &  Lambeth)  and  Nottingham.  A  number  of 
them  have  impressed  marks  “A.R.”  with  a  crown,  or  a 
head  of  Queen  Anne. 

Mr.  Maxwell  further  states  that  we  have  in  these  frag¬ 
ments  confirmation  of  Simeon  Shaw’s  mention  in  his 
History  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  (1829)  of  brown 
vessels  with  the  sides  ornamented  by  medallions  and  the 
initials  “W.M.,”  W.R.,”  or  “A.R.,”  beneath  a  crown. 
There  is  also  some  evidence  in  corroboration  of  Shaw’s 
statement  that  the  turning  lathe  was  beginning  to  be 
employed  in  Staffordshire  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  although  the  incised  lines  round 
the  larger  pieces  were  obviously  applied  while  the  pot  was 
still  on  the  wheel,  as  shown  by  the  slightly  waved  irregu¬ 
larities,  some  of  the  smaller  pieces  have  very  even  lines 
which  look  as  if  they  must  have  been  turned  on  some  im¬ 
proved  lathe.  Again  the  body  of  some  of  the  fragments  ex¬ 
hibits  a  greyish  colour  at  fracture,  the  brown  being  surface 
glaze,  applied  by  means  of  dipping  or  by  means  of  a  brush, 
and  usually  ending  a  little  way  up  from  the  base.  The 
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ware  must  have  been  similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Mr. 
W.  Burton  in  his  English  Stone  Ware  and  Earthenware , 
having  a  body  of  local  fire-clay,  coated  with  a  wash  of 
“car” — an  iron-bearing  clay  deposited  by  spring  water 
from  strata  rich  in  clay  ironstone.  Large  deposits  of  such 
clay  were  found  near  Burslem,  and  possibly  gave  rise  to 
the  place  named  Carmountside,  the  site  of  Hulton  Abbey.1 

The  Daniels  were  one  of  the  oldest  local  potting  families. 
A  John  Daniel  of  Burslem,  in  his  will  of  4  April,  1587,  is 
described  as  a  “potter.”  Until  recently,  it  was  thought 
that  William  Adams,  Master  Potter,  whose  will  was 
proved  30  March,  1617,  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  present 
heads  of  the  Adams  firm,  could  claim  to  be  the  first 
English  potter  actually  so  described,  but  John  Daniel 
must  now  take  precedence  to  the  title,  though  it  is  obvious 
that  William  Adams,  and  his  brother  Richard,  named 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  earlier  in  the  Tunstall  Manor 
Court  Rolls  on  7  October,  1448,  were  engaged  in  potting 
and  paid  rent  to  the  lord  of  the  Manor  (the  Audley  family), 
for  digging  clay  on  land  at  Burslem. 

The  Thomas  Daniel  whose  imprint  is  on  the  butter-pot 
found  near  the  Birch  Croft  would  no  doubt  be  one  of  the 
Daniels  of  The  Birch,  who  were  potters  of  substance  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Thomas  Daniel  of  Birch,  potter, 
who  dug  for  clay  at  Brownhills,  died  in  1641,  and  his  son 
Thomas,  born  in  1611  and  still  alive  in  1684,  no  doubt  was 
in  the  trade  although  described  as  a  yeoman.  This  younger 
Daniel  married  Burslem  Wedgwood’s  widow  for  his  second 


1  Staffordshire  Sentinel,  192Q. 
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wife  in  1665,  and  his  sister  Margaret  married  Aaron 
Wedgwood  the  elder  and  was  great-grandmother  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood’s  wife,  while  his  brother  Richard  Daniel, 
also  a  potter,  married  Aaron’s  sister  Sarah  in  1651. 
Margaret  Addams,  daughter  of  Thomas  Daniel  and  wife  of 
William  Addams  of  Burslem,  occurs  in  the  will  of  John 
Daniel,  proved  at  Lichfield  16  January,  1610/11. 

There  was  also  Thomas  Daniel  of  Burslem,  potter,  who 
died  in  1623,  whose  daughter  Katharine  married  Robert 
Adams,  Master  Potter,  and  whose  son,  another  Thomas 
Daniel  (1602-1661),  married  Joan,  daughter  of  John 
Adams  of  Sneyd  Green.  This  gives  an  idea  of  how  the 
great  potting  families  intermarried  and  formed  a  sort  of 
close  corporation. 

To  return  to  the  Elers  family,  John  Phillip  Elers  built 
his  pot  works  at  Bradwell  Wood,  and  dwelt  at  Dimsdale 
Hall,  about  a  mile  away,  at  one  time  the  seat  of  the  family 
of  Wolstan,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  neighbouring 
ancient  village  of  W olstanton — W ulstan’s  town — from 
which  also  the  name  of  Woliscroft — Wols tan’s  croft — is 
derived.  Earthen  pipes  were  laid  down  by  the  Elers  from 
Bradwell  to  Dimsdale,  as  a  speaking  tube  from  the  works 
to  their  home,  and  these  pipes  have  lately  been  discovered 
in  the  foundation  of  a  house  at  Bradwell,  and  can  be  seen 
in  the  Hanley  Museum.  Before  John  Phillip  Elers  left 
North  Staffordshire  in  1710,  a  tale  is  told  that  a  potter  of 
the  name  of  Twyford  and  another  named  Astbury  had 
discovered  the  Elers’  secrets — while  feigning  idiocy  as 
their  workmen.  But  the  Elers’  processes  were  so  simple 
that  there  was  very  little  to  discover.  We  may  perhaps 
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except  the  exquisite  finish  (probably  by  an  improved 
lathe)  of  their  pieces,  together  with  the  refining  of  the  clay 
by  straining  it  through  fine  sieves,  which  was  the  greatest 
improvement  the  Elers  left  behind  them.  Their  black 
ware,  later  called  “Black  Egyptian”  or  “Basaltes,”  became 
a  fashionable  porcelain  produced  by  most  of  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  potters. 

The  Wedgwoods  took  their  name  from  Wedgwood,  a 
hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Wolstanton,  and  the  earliest 
member  of  their  family  known  to  be  a  potter  was  Gilbert 
Wedgwood,  who  on  his  marriage  with  Margaret  Burslem 
in  1612  moved  to  Burslem.  He  is  first  described  as  a 
potter  in  1649,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  his  sons  were 
potters.  Every  generation  of  Wedgwoods  since  has  been 
fully  represented  by  potters.  “Dr.”  Thomas  Wedgwood,  a 
son  of  Gilbert’s  son  Aaron,  was  a  contemporary  of  Astbury. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  potters  of  the  day.  Other  con¬ 
temporary  and  important  manufacturers  were  J  ohn 
Adams,  of  the  Brick  House,  Burslem,  and  the  Whiteheads 
of  Hanley.  They  all  made  ware,  nearly  as  fine  as  Elers; 
and  they  manufactured  also,  in  charming  salt-glaze,  dinner, 
tea,  and  coffee  services,  piggins,  mugs,  cups,  bowls,  etc. 

Astbury  was  a  potter  of  considerable  enterprise  and 
individuality.  He  mixed  the  lightest  coloured  local  clay 
with  fine  sand  from  Mow  Cop.  This  had,  when  fired,  a 
drab  colour,  and  was  sometimes  glazed  with  salt  and  some¬ 
times  with  lead,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
travel  to  London  and  elsewhere  to  dispose  of  his  goods. 
He  was  also  the  first  Staffordshire  potter  to  import  the 
superior  white  clays  of  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire. 
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To  Joshua  Heath,  of  Shelton,  is  generally  given  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  English  potter  to  introduce 
calcined  powdered  flint  into  the  material  in  1720,  instead 
of  fine  white  sand,  although  some  authorities  credit  it  to 
Astbury,  who  was  certainly  the  most  eminent  potter  of 
his  day. 

John  Astbury,  of  Shelton  and  the  Ivy  House  (1690- 
1743),  son  of  John  Astbury,  Master  Potter  (who  had  been 
associated  with  the  Elers),  and  Ann,  his  wife,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Joshua  Astbury,  at  the  Foley,  Fenton,  and  his 
grandson,  Richard  Meir  Astbury,  bom  1765,  was  at  the 
Foley  from  about  1785  to  1800.  John  Astbury,  bom 
1690,  and  his  brothers  Thomas  and  Samuel,  not  only 
improved  the  whitening  of  the  clay  body  with  the  calcined 
fine  ground  flints,  but  introduced  the  whiter  clays  of 
Devonshire  which  perfected  the  “white  stone  ware 
salt-glaze,”  and  marked  the  first  stage  of  what  was  to 
become  the  lead-glazed  cream  or  white  earthenware  of 
Enoch  Booth,  Warburton,  Adams,  Josiah  Wedgwood  and, 
eventually,  all  the  manufacturers  right  down  to  the 
present  day. 

Aaron  Wood,  younger  son  of  Ralph  Wood,  miller,  of 
Cheddleton  and  Burslem,  was  apprenticed  to  “Dr.”  Thomas 
Wedgwood  in  1731.  He  was  the  best  modeller  of  the  day, 
and  modelled  for  all  the  manufacturers. 

About  1730,  the  manufacture  of  white  stone  salt-glazed 
ware  had  become  very  important  indeed.  Many  were 
engaged  in  its  manufacture  in  the  district,  and,  in  addition 
to  those  already  named,  Ralph  Shaw  must  not  be  omitted 
from  the  roll  of  eminent  potters,  for  he  produced  some  fine 
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specimens  of  chocolate  ware,  coated  all  over  with  white 
slip,  which,  before  firing,  was  scratched  away  in  patterns 
to  reveal  the  darker  clay  underneath.  He  tried  to  estab¬ 
lish  that  this  was  his  own  patent,  but  failed  to  do  so. 

The  “white  stone  ware  salt-glaze”  was  very  popular 
and  artistic.  Sir  Arthur  Church  says  that  it  may  almost 
take  rank  as  a  porcelain,  for  thin  pieces  are  translucent. 
There  are  specimens  in  most  museums;  the  earlier  examples 
are  more  generally  seen  in  the  form  of  teapots,  mugs,  or 
teapoys,  but  all  articles  for  the  tea  and  dinner  table  were 
produced.  Sometimes  one  sees  very  rare  specimens 
covered  all  over  with  deep  blue  glaze.  These  would 
probably  be  made  by  William  Littler  of  Longton  Hall 
about  1745,  and  he,  a  little  later  on,  manufactured  the  first 
porcelain  in  Staffordshire.  After  some  fifteen  years, 
however,  of  hard  struggle,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
efforts.  Porcelain  was  again  introduced  in  Staffordshire 
in  1 777  by  a  company  of  potters  at  the  New  Hall  Works, 
Hanley,  under  Champion’s  (Bristol)  patent. 

Before  the  canal  was  cut  through  North  Staffordshire  in 
1760,  or  the  roads  improved,  traffic  was  very  difficult. 
Shaw  in  his  History  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  gives  us 
some  idea  of  the  means  of  transport  in  1740-1760;  we 
quote  from  him,  pp.  148/9,  as  follows: — 

“Ralph  Leigh  (83  years  of  age  in  1813)  was  employed 
by  John  Taylor,  of  the  Hill  Top,  to  look  after  his  horses, 
and  was  the  first  man  whose  wages  were  raised  from  iod. 
to  i2d.  per  day.  With  four  or  six  horses  he  went  twice 
to  Whitfield,  or  thrice  to  Norton,  in  a  day,  for  coals;  of 
which  each  horse  brought  cwt.  on  its  back;  along 
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lanes  extremely  dirty,  and  roads  scarcely  passable.  At 
the  pit,  coals  then  cost  7d.  the  draught,  whether  2, 2^,  or 
3  cwt.;  for  the  colliers  guessed  at  the  quantity,  and  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  weigh  them.  The  charge  for 
carrying  each  load  from  Norton  to  Burslem  was  three¬ 
pence  (a  penny  a  mile).  Ground  flint  was  carried  in 
square  tubs,  one  on  each  horse,  containing  four  pecks. 
During  a  long  time,  he  carried  crates  of  pottery  to 
Winsford,  and  brought  back  Ball  Clay;  each  of  the  five 
horses  carried  a  crate  on  a  pack  saddle;  and  a  small 
pannier  on  each  was  used  to  hold  two  or  three  balls  of 
clay,  weighing  sixty  to  seventy  pounds.  Each  horse 
was  muzzled  to  prevent  it  biting  the  hedges,  and  the 
roads  were  narrow  and  bad,  and  without  toll  gates. 
Afterwards,  with  a  cart  and  four  horses  he  went  to 
Winsford,  and  delivered  his  crates  the  same  day;  and  on 
the  second  day  brought  back  a  ton  of  Chester  clay  to 
Burslem,  which  was  regarded  as  very  heavy  work, 
owing  to  the  bad  roads.  He  was  allowed  four  days  to 
take  crates  to  Bridgnorth  and  bring  back  shop  goods 
for  Newcastle  and  a  few  to  the  Potteries.  He  frequently 
went  with  crates  to  Wilhngton  Ferry,  and  returned 
with  Flints,  Plaister  Stone  and  Shop  goods.  He  was 
gone  to  Liverpool  and  also  as  far  as  Exeter,  before  there 
were  regular  carriers.  Mr.  D.  Morris,  of  Lawton,  kept 
a  gang  of  horses,  to  bring  clay  from  Winsford,  and  salt 
from  Lawton,  to  Burslem;  these  horses  also  had  crates 
to  carry  the  Ball  clay,  seven  in  each,  which  at  times  were 
filled  with  cream  colour  (ware)  to  be  printed  by  Sadler 
and  Green  of  Liverpool.  He  next  used  a  cart,  and 
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afterwards  a  waggon,  for  this  purpose,  when  the  high 
roads  were  rather  improved.” 

The  Ball  Clay,  of  course,  came  from  Devonshire  and 
Dorsetshire  by  sailing  vessel  to  Liverpool,  thence  by  barges 
up  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Weaver  to  Winsford.  It  was 
(and  still  is)  called  Ball  Clay  because  it  was  sent  in  balls 
as  above  described  for  easy  handling. 

A  little  later  on,  the  China  Clay  and  China  Stone  came  in 
the  same  way.  Flint  stones  were  also  brought  by  sea  from  i 
various  parts  of  the  coast  to  Liverpool  and  Hull.  Those 
from  Hull  came  up  the  Trent  to  Willington  in  Derbyshire, 
and  from  there  by  road  to  Burslem. 

The  ware  in  the  Potteries  was,  by  1760,  exported  in  large 
quantities  from  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool  and  Hull,  to  our 
several  colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well 
as  to  almost  every  port  in  Europe. 

In  1762,  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  other  Master  Potters 
were  pressing  for  a  new  turnpike  road  from  Cliff  Bank, 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  on  the  Newcastle  and  Uttoxeter 
turnpike,  through  Burslem,  to  the  “Red  Bull”  at  Lawton, 
on  the  London,  Newcastle,  and  Liverpool  road.  The  Bill 
passed  the  following  year,  providing  for  the  turnpike  from 
Lawton  to  Burslem;  and  a  turnpike  from  Newcastle, 
through  Cobridge  to  Leek,  followed.  Waggons  and  carts 
by  1763  took  crates  of  ware  to  Bewdley  on  the  Severn,  and 
to  Willington  Ferry  on  the  Trent. 

In  1756,  James  Brindley,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
Lord  Gower  and  Lord  Anson,  made  a  preliminary  survey 
for  a  canal  to  connect  the  Trent  and  Mersey,  as  the 
Bridgewater  Canal,  which  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  had 
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made  in  Cheshire,  was  a  great  success;  but  it  was  not  until 
1766  that  the  Bill  for  this  new  canal  received  assent.  The 
canal,  which  is  93  miles  long,  was  completed  in  1777. 

Important  carriers  on  the  new  canal  were  Messrs. 
Worthington  and  Gilbert,  Ryder  &  Co.,  and  Joseph  Smith 
at  WUlington. 


TRACERY  FROM  AN  ADAMS  VASE  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  LORD  SPENCER. 


II 

RICHARD  ADAMS 
MASTER  POTTER 
1739-1811 


Chapter  II. 


Richard  Adams ,  Master  Potter ,  1739-1811 

Richard  Adams  of  Cobridge  Gate,  and  Bank  House, 
B agnail,  1739-1811,  was  the  third  son  of  Wilham  Adams 
of  Bagnall  and  Sarah  (Whieldon)  his  second  wife,  a  member 
of  the  famous  Whieldon  family  whose  name  in  connection 
with  the  pioneer  potters  is  justly  honoured.  It  is  probable 
that  he  learnt  the  art  of  potting  at  the  Holden  Lane 
Factory,  which  had  belonged  to  his  great-uncle  William 


Adams  (1642-1712),  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
make  salt-glaze  in  Stafford¬ 


shire,  and  where  his  grandfather  Edward  Adams 
(1660-1727)  had  certainly  worked.  At  Cobridge  he  made 
all  kinds  of  salt-glaze  ware  then  in  vogue,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  identify  his  make,  as  salt-glaze  pottery  was 
never  marked,  and  all 


varieties,  whether  they 
were  “turned  on  the 


lathe,”  with  drab  the  SIGNATURE  OF  RICHARD  ADAMS 


AND  ELIZABETH,  HIS  WIFE. 


ground  and  white  orna¬ 
ments  in  relief,  enamelled,  or  embossed  from  plaster 
moulds,  are  generally  classed  as  either  Astbury  or 
Whieldon,  as  these  were  perhaps  the  most  important 
potters  of  that  date.  In  1762,  there  were  about  150 
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separate  manufactories  which  found  constant  employment 
and  support  for  7,000  workpeople.  £ 5,000  was  paid 
annually  to  Government  in  salt-duties.  In  1770,  the 
enamelled  salt-glaze  was  dying  out,  and  the  embossed  had 
also  begun  to  decline.  Both  these  charming  but  not  very 
durable  wares  were  being  superseded  by  the  cream  ware 
then  being  brought  to  perfection  by  Enoch  Booth,  the 


THE  JOSEPH  WARBURTON  AND  RICHARD  ADAMS 

[1723-1769]  [1739-1811] 

MANUFACTORY  AT  COBRIDGE.  CIRCA  1759. 

Warburtons,  and  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  made  better 
known  to  the  world  by  the  last  named  and  his  partner 
Bentley. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  Dutchmen,  brought 
over  by  the  Warburtons  of  Cobridge,  from  Holland, 
with  which  country  they  and  the  Daniels  and  the  Adams 
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THOMAS  WHIELDON 

(1719 — 1795) 

MASTER  POTTER,  OF  FENTON  LOW 

High  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire,  1788. 
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family  did  a  considerable  trade.  They  first  practised 
enamelling  on  salt-glaze  ware  at  Bagnall,  and  fired  it  in 
the  muffle  kiln  of  Richard  Adams5  father,  William. 
Richard  would  be  but  a  young  lad  at  the  time.  Richard 
had  a  close  friend  in  his  brother-in-law  Joseph  Warburton, 
his  factory  at  Cobridge  being  only  a  stone’s  throw  from 
the  two  factories  of  the  Warburtons,  and  through  his 
mother  he  was  related  to  the  famous  Thomas  Whieldon, 
with  whom  we  might  expect  him  to  compare  notes  on 
potting.  Thomas  Whieldon  (1719-1795),  baptised  at 
Stoke,  6  September,  1719,  the  younger  son  of  Joseph 
Whieldon  and  Alice  (Malkin),  his  wife,  of  Fenton  Low, 
was  the  most  famous  potter  of  the  day.  J  osiah  W edgwood 
was  his  junior  partner,  and  Spode  his  apprentice. 

Enamelled  salt-glaze  was  essentially  English,  and  it  will 
always  hold  a  very  high  place  amongst  English  ceramics. 
The  finer  specimens  reveal  much  artistic  excellence,  and 
rank  amongst  the  most  original  of  any  decorated  English 
pottery  in  Sir  Arthur  Church’s  opinion. 

Richard  Adams  sent  some  of  his  salt-glaze  ware  to  the 
Warburton’s  factories  to  be  enamelled,  as  the  Warburton 
firm  acquired  great  celebrity  for  their  enamel  painting 
on  salt-glaze  as  well  as  on  cream  ware.  Mrs.  Ann 
Warburton  was  herself  a  clever  artist  and  enjoyed  teaching 
others.  Josiah  Wedgwood  is  also  said  to  have  sent  some 
of  his  cream  ware  to  the  Warburton’s  factory  to  be 
enamelled. 

On  4  February,  1770,  Richard  Adams  joined  twenty- 
seven  other  manufacturers  in  signing  a  document  fixing 
a  limit  for  prices.  Shaw,  History  of  Staffordshire  Potteries , 
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pp.  207-8,  gives  a  copy  of  this  and  a  list  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  names. 

Plates  were  sold  at  2s.  per  dozen.  Dishes  were  made  in 
twelve  sizes,  of  which  12-in.  size  were  sold  at  6s.  per  dozen, 
and  21-in.  at  36s.  per  dozen. 

Soup  Tureens  were  3s.  6d.  each. 

Cups  and  saucers  is.  to  is.  6d.  per  dozen.  Teapots 
2s.  6d.  each,  and  so  on. 

The  later  embossed  salt-glaze  was  made  in  plaster 
moulds,  instead  of  in  those  of  brass  or  local  clay,  the  plaster 
or  gypsum  plan  being  introduced  by  Ralph  Daniel  about 
1745-1750  from  France,  where  he  had  seen  it  practised. 

It  had  the  merit  of  being  a  cheaper  process,  although  it 
led  to  less  artistic  results.  Plaster  moulds  of  course  came 
to  stay,  and  are  still  used. 

The  Warburtons,  the  Daniels,  and  Richard  Adams,  all 
of  Cobridge,  were  noted  for  their  enamelled  ware.  Ralph 
Daniel  was  a  clever  potter,  and  he  acquired  his  recipes  for 
the  mixing  of  colour  from  his  father’s  friend  Warner 
Edwards  of  Shelton. 

In  considering  the  many  improvements  effected  by  the 
earlier  eighteenth-century  potters,  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  from  them  a  meed  of  praise  for  their  zeal,  energy, 
and  invention.  There  are  many  fine  specimens  of  salt- 
glaze  ware  in  Burslem,  Stoke,  Hanley,  Liverpool,  and 
Nottingham  Museums,  to  say  nothing  of  those  at  South 
Kensington,  the  British  Museum,  and  in  private  collections. 
Richard  Adams,  like  his  kinsman  Thomas  Whieldon,  would 
not  make  cream  ware  (he  thought  himself  too  old  for  in¬ 
novations),  and  about  1790,  when  his  cousin  William  Adams 
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of  Greengates  had  attained  eminence  as  a  maker  of  Blue 
Printed  Ware,  Jasper,  and  fine  Stone  Ware,  and  his  other 
cousin  William  had  acquired  nearly  the  whole  of  Cobridge, 
he  retired  from  the  factory,  but  still  lived  at  Cobridge,  at 
a  pleasant  house  in  Grange  Lane,  a  prettily  situated  village, 
and  felt  little  inconvenience  from  the  gin-pits  of  his  cousins 
and  the  Baddeleys,  or  from  the  smoke  of  the  potworks. 
Here,  he  was  near  the  Warburtons,  the  Palmers,  the 
Adamses  of  Cobridge  Hall,  the  Hollinses,  and  the 


GRANGE  LANE,  COBRIDGE,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  1773. 

The  house  to  which  Richard  Adams,  master  potter,  and  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  retired,  when  not  at  Bagnall  Bank  House. 

Chatterleys  of  Shelton  Hall,  and  the  Mayers  of  Hanley, 
who  were  all  his  connections.  He  was  not  an  ambitious 
man,  nor  did  he  appear  anxious  to  make  a  large  fortune, 
which  at  that  time  by  persistent  diligence  he  could 
probably  have  done.  He  was  fond  of  out-door  life  and 
dressed  well  in  the  fashion  of  his  day,  with  powdered  wig, 
brass-buttoned  kerseymere  coat,  long  waistcoat,  knee- 
breeches,  long  stockings,  and  buckle  shoes.  Some  writers 
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have  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  Staffordshire 
Potters  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  uncultivated  in 
their  manners  and  education.  No  doubt  many  of  them 
were,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  considerable 
number  who  studied  art  and  were  men  of  refinement. 

Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Richard  Adams,  who  died  in 
1811,  was  daughter  of  John  Jackson  of  Greenwood 
(sometimes  called  Greenway)  Hall,  near  Bagnall.  She,  as 
a  widow,  lived  with  her  son  William  and  his  family  at 
Cliff  Bank,  Stoke,  and  at  Fenton  Hall,  for  though  Richard 
gave  up  potting  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  his  only  son, 
William,  bom  177 2,  was  a  most  enthusiastic  potter,  and 
while  Richard  had  never  controlled  more  than  one  factory, 
which  he  considered  quite  enough  for  one  manufacturer, 
William  was  to  control  five  separate  works,  as  we  shall  see. 

Another  Potting  member  of  the  Adams  family  was 
Joseph  of  Burslem,  born  in  1696;1  he  had  property  at  the 
extreme  north  end  of  Velvet  Croft,  Burslem,  and  also 
owned  two  inns  in  Burslem  (one  of  which,  the  “Bear,”  was 
until  quite  recently  in  existence),  a  smithy,  and  a  private 
house.  In  1727  he  bought  a  potworks  from  John  Moreton 
of  Wolstanton.  A  reviewer  in  The  Times  of  A  History  of 
the  Adams  Family  of  North  Staffordshire  comments  upon 
the  combination  of  smith  work,  pottery  making,  and 
licensed  houses  (all  under  the  same  ownership  and  employ¬ 
ment),  and  considering  the  large  number  of  licensed  houses 
in  the  village  of  Burslem,  he  supposes  they  could  only  be 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  Justices  of  the  Brewster  Sessions 

'Third  son  of  John  and  Alice  Adams  of  Sneyd  Green,  see  Adams 
Family  History,  p.  48. 
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SALT  GLAZE  WARE 

ENAMELLED  IN  COLOURS 
Dr.  Sidebotliam  collection. 
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GREENWOOD  HALL,  NEAR  BAGNALL 

Where  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  John  Jackson),  wife  of  Richard  Adams, 
Master  Potter,  was  born,  February  27,  1744. 

(Formerly  the  seat  of  Judge  Bradshaw). 
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by  the  droughty  nature  of  two  such  fiery  crafts.1  Joseph 
Adams  had,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  two  sons  Joseph  and 
John,2  and  two  daughters  Martha  and  Margaret.  Joseph 
carried  on  the  potworks  until  his  death  in  1753.  Martha, 
bom  in  1723,  married  one  of  the  Bagnall  Adams  and 
became  the  mother  of  William  Adams  of  Greengates,  the 
famous  potter,  bom  1746,  died  1805  (see  pp.  37-72). 

The  widow  of  Joseph  Adams  (No.  2),  Marjorie,  daughter 
of  Robert  Hale  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  mortgaged  and  let 
the  works  for  a  time.  John  Adams,  Master  Potter,  born 
in  1748,  son  of  Joseph  Adams  (No.  2),  and  Marjorie,  his 
wife,  sold  the  works  to  Anthony  Keeling,  who  became  a 
well-known  potter  and,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Enoch 
Booth  of  Tunstall  (by  his  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Child  of  the  Manor  House,  Tunstall),  removed  eventually 
from  Burslem  to  Tunstall.  Enoch  Booth  was  the  first 
potter  in  Staffordshire  to  glaze  his  ware  in  the  Bisque 
state  (after  it  had  been  once  fired),  to  be  refired  in  the 
“glost”  oven,  a  process  developed  and  improved  by  the 
Warburtons,  Daniels,  and  Whiteheads,  and  made  better 
known  to  the  public  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  through  his 
partner  Bentley.  Enoch  Booth  had  no  sons,  and  Keeling 
took  over  his  father-in-law’s  works  at  Tunstall  and  was 
for  a  time  successful. 


1  Times  Literary  Supplement,  19  August,  1920. 

a  John  Adams,  born  21  August,  1721,  founded  a  family  in  Glasgow; 
his  daughter  Ann,  baptised  Burslem,  10  May,  1747,  married  first  Ralph 
Stevenson,  master  potter,  and  secondly  Benjamin  Godwin,  potter,  of 
Cobridge.  Ralph  Stevenson,  born  1 746,  was  son  of  Andrew  Stevenson, 
and  Benjamin  Godwin  was  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Godwin,  of 
Dunwood  near  Leek,  and  was  born  there  in  1754.  Stevenson  and 
Godwin  each  became  a  potter  on  his  marriage  with  Ann  Adams,  and 
she  mothered  both  the  well-known  pottery  families  of  those  names. 
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William  Adams  of  Greengates  came  to  Tunstall  from 
Burslem  about  the  same  time.  The  Keeling  family 
eventually  sold  the  Burslem  potworks  and  house,  which 
came  into  the  hands  of  William  Edward  Twigg  of  Over- 
house,  Burslem,  son  of  Joseph  Twigg  of  Overhouse,  a 
celebrated  colour  manufacturer,  and  Ann,  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  William  Adams  of  Stoke  and  Bagnall. 


PLATE  IX 


WILLIAM  ADAMS  OF  GREEN GATES,  TUNSTALL 

(1746—1805) 

From  the  bronze  medallion  at  the  Whitworth  Art 
Galleries,  Manchester 
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Chapter  III. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS  OF  GREENGATES 

(No.  i  of  the  three  William  Adams  of  the  end  of  the 

eighteenth  century) 

T unstall  Potteries ,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

1746-1805. 

The  eminent  Staffordshire  potter  and  manufacturer  of  the 
original  Adams  Jaspers,  who  founded  Greengates  Works, 
was  brought  up  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  Joseph 
Adams,  Master  Potter,  of  St.  John’s  Square,  Burslem 
(1696-1772),  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Martha  Adams,  widow, 
as  his  father  died  before  he  was  bom. 

The  mother’s  family  possessed  an  earthenware  manu¬ 
factory,  as  already  stated,  and  William  was  at  first 
introduced  to  Potting  there,  and  later,  it  is  said,  became  a 
pupil  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  but  since  William  Adams ,  an 
Old  English  Potter,  was  written  some  thirty  years  ago,  it 
has  been  discovered  that  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  boy  to 
John  Brindley,  the  Master  Potter,  of  Longport,  predecessor 
of  the  Davenports,  and  not  to  Josiah  Wedgwood.  This  is 
revealed  in  a  letter  at  Etruria  Museum,  dated  9  March, 
1800,  from  Thomas  Byerley  (of  the  firm  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  Son  &  Byerley)  of  Etruria  to  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood  the  second,  then  staying  at  Clifton,  concerning 

E 
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Turner’s  (the  famous  potter  of  Lane  End)  patent  for 
the  use  of  Tabemor’s  Mine  Rock  or  New  Rock  (mined 
at  Lane  End).1  Many  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  period 
were  against  Turner’s  assumption.  Some  of  Thomas 
Byerley’s  evidences  were  as  follows: — 

“Wm.  Perry  of  Keeling’s  Works,  Lane  End,  declared 
he  made  ware  of  that  material  15  years  ago,  but 
abandoned  it,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  grinding  it. 
William  Adams ,  of  T unstall,  says  that  when  he  was 
apprenticed  to  John  Brindley  they  made  ware  of  it  ”  I 
Now  Miss  Meteyard,  in  her  Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood , 
distinctly  states  (Vol.  2,  p.  516) — and  others  have  copied 
her  remarks — that  William  Adams  had  been  a  favourite 
pupil  of  Josiah  Wedgwood.  What  does  she  mean,  or  infer, 
by  pupil?  It  has  been  evidently  thought  by  some  that  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Wedgwood,  but  if  he  was  apprenticed 
to  J  ohn  Brindley,  which  certainly  seems  to  have  been  the 
case,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  he  would  be 
apprenticed  to  another  as  well. 

Wedgwood  and  Adams  were  friendly  rivals  and  there 
is  every  probability  that  they,  as  manufacturers,  compared 
notes  with  each  other,  so  that  when  Miss  Meteyard  in 
discussing  Jasper  ware  says:  “When  the  pupil  [William 
Adams]  made  the  success  of  his  experiments  first  known 
to  his  great  master  [Josiah  Wedgwood]  Wedgwood 
remarked  ‘I  have  hitherto  put  too  much  butter  in  my 
paste,’  ”  it  simply  meant  that  when  these  two  master 
potters  compared  each  other’s  Jasper  productions,  Adams 
told  Wedgwood  what  he  used  in  his  Jasper  body,  which 


1  Patented  9  January,  1800. 


OLD  CHEST  AT  GREEN GATES 
Where  the  old  Jasper  Figure  Moulds  are  kept. 
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S  1  ( ) \  E  POT  Used  for  heating  and  drying;  now  obsolete. 


1 


_ LiL-lHE-OLILJASPER  MIXING  ROOM  AT  GREENOATF. 
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may  have  been  more  economical  than  Wedgwood’s  recipe; 
this  would  account  for  Josiah  Wedgwood’s  polite  remark. 
And  as  to  Miss  Meteyard’s  remarks,  p.  515: 

“The  next  most  lovely  vase  strikes  the  eye  at  once 
by  its  simplicity,  perfection,  and  the  entire  keeping  of 
all  its  details.  It  is  said  to  be  the  last  made  by  Wedg¬ 
wood,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  pupil,  William 
Adams.  Being  brought  into  the  room  where  the  great 
potter  lay  upon  the  sick-bed  from  which  he  never  rose 
again,  the  master  bestowed  it  upon  his  friend  and 
favourite  pupil,  by  whom  it  was  gratefully  and  rever¬ 
ently  preserved.” 

In  a  supplement  to  A  History  of  the  Adams  Family ,  the 
author  states  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  Wedgwood 
gave  Adams  the  vase  in  question  on  a  visit  of  the  latter  at 
Etruria,  and  probably  it  was  not  the  first  time  such 
courtesies  had  been  exchanged.  The  two  must  have 
been  well  known  to  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
strange  that  Miss  Meteyard  seems  so  sure  Adams  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Wedgwood,  for  she  states  it  more  than  once. 
Surely  she  cannot  have  supposed  that  Jasper  ware  could 
not  have  been  made  unless  the  producer  had  somehow 
been  connected  with  Wedgwood?  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Adams  of  Tunstall  had  never  been  at  Etruria  with 
Wedgwood,  either  as  an  apprentice  or  pupil.  William 
Adams  evolved  his  Jasper  ware  entirely  independently 
of  Wedgwood  or  any  other  potter  (for  Brindley  did  not 
make  Jasper),  as  indeed  John  Turner  had  done,  another 
extremely  able  potter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  concern¬ 
ing  whom,  unfortunately,  very  little  has  been  written. 
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Turner  was  manufacturing  as  early  as  1756  at  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  at  the  works  which  wras  afterwards  Spode’s. 
Turner  J  asper  has  been  described  by  Chaffers  as  “second  to 
none,”  and  certainly  many  of  his  productions,  to  be  seen 
in  collections,  are  singularly  beautiful.  It  is  not  known 
exactly  in  what  year  Turner  brought  out  his  Jasper  ware; 
however,  there  is  little  doubt  it  was  before  1780,  but  we 
must  always  give  to  Wedgwood  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  put  this  product  on  the  market  and  to  christen  it 
Jasper  ware. 

In  William  Adams ,  an  Old  English  Potter  *  are  illustrated 
many  vases  and  other  specimens  made  by  William  Adams 
of  Tunstall,  1780-1805,  showing  their  beautiful  forms  and 
the  good  taste  in  which  his  work  was  ornamented.  They 
speak  for  themselves  as  to  form,  but  for  texture  and  colour 
and  for  the  extreme  care  given  to  finish  and  detail  it  is 
necessary  to  see  and  feel  the  specimens  to  judge  of  their 
exquisite  quality. 

The  John  Brindley,  Master  Potter  of  Longport,  referred 
to  above,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  famous  engineer, 
James  Brindley  (1716-1772),  and  son  of  James  Brindley  of 
Tunsted,  in  the  parish  of  Wormhill,  in  the  Peak  District 
of  Derbyshire,  and  of  Low  Hill,  Leek,  co.  Stafford.  He 
came  to  Burslem  before  1730,  and  married  at  Burslem, 
in  1748,  Miss  Anne  Rogers,  daughter  of  Francis  Rogers, 
of  that  old  mother  town  of  the  Potteries.  All  his  children 
(from  1749-1763)  were  baptised  at  St.  John’s,  Burslem. 

*  The  preface  to  the  2nd  edition  of  this  work  was  written  by  Mr. 
George  Hammersley,  a  North  Staffordshire  man  well-known  for  his 
ability  as  a  potter  and  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  North 
Staffordshire  district  generally. 
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PART  OF  THE  OLD  QUADRANGLE  AT  GREENGATES 

WORKS,  1923 
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THE  “THROWER”  AT  THE  WHEEL 
FASHIONING  A  VASE 


A  TURNER  AT  THE  LATHE 


A  JASPER  ORNAMENTER  APPLYING  FIGURES.  ETC..  TO  A  VASE 
AFTER  THE  FIGURES  HAD  BEEN  WROUGHT  FROM  MOULDS 

At  Greengates  Potteries,  1925. 
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His  earlier  pottery  was  at  Burslem,  and  it  was  not  until 
about  1772-3  that  he  built  the  famous  factories  at 
Longport1  (the  first  to  be  built  there) — on  the  banks  of 
his  brother’s  canal,  which  he  worked  for  over  20  years. 
Later  (1794)  they  were  worked  by  Mr.  John  Davenport, 
afterwards  the  famous  potter,  who  had  learnt  his  art  of 
potting  (apprenticeship)  with  Thomas  Wolfe,  of  Church 
Street  Potteries,  Stoke-upon-T rent . 

The  exact  year  when  Adams  began  his  apprenticeship 
with  John  Brindley  we  do  not  know,  but  it  would  not  be 
much  later  than  1756,  and  this  was  when  Brindley  was  at 
his  Burslem  Works.  Adams  himself  was  in  business  on 
his  own  account  some  short  time  prior  to  1769  at  Burslem, 
and  for  a  time  at  any  rate  at  the  S.  John’s  Square  Works. 
By  1770  he  was  firmly  established,  with  not  only  a  good 
home  trade  but  also  an  excellent  export  trade  for  his  time, 
and  this  gradually  began  to  expand.  We  give  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  forwarding  note  dated  13  February,  1779,  of 
twenty  packages  for  shipment  per  Horobin’s  boat,  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Uriah  Stone,  wharfinger  at  the  Quay  at  Bristol. 
Amongst  many  old  papers,  deeds,  and  letters  belonging 
to  the  family  and  collected  by  Mr.  Percy  Adams,  a 
director  of  the  present  Adams  firm,  we  selected  this 
forwarding  note,  as  it  happens  to  be  in  the  great  potter’s 
own  handwriting,  but  there  are  others  of  a  later  date,  and 
most  of  the  packages  are  sent  to  Mr.  Wm.  Crosby,  the 
agent  at  Longport,  for  forwarding.  Four  packages  by 


1  The  house  he  built  and  lived  in  adjoins  the  manufactory  and  faces 
Trubshawe  Cross.  It  is  a  good  substantial  house,  three  stories,  of  the 
Queen  Anne  type. 
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the  same  source  on  the  9th  November,  1779,  are  to  go  to 
Hull  for  the  care  of  Messrs.  Dean,  Goodyear  &  Furley, 
Gainsboro’,  for  Mr.  Wharrie  for  shipment  from  Hull. 
Other  notes  are  from  G.  &  T.  Twemlow,  of  Shelton, 
12  March,  1779,  for  five  crates  to  be  forwarded  to  Gains¬ 
borough,  and  thence  to  Mr.  Geo.  Holden  at  Hull,  for  Mr. 
John  Rose  at  Aberdeen.  All  these  packages  are  carried 
on  the  canal  by  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Daniel.  Mr.  John 
Wood  of  Burslem  sends  a  package  No.  250  per 
Henshall  &  Co.,  on  the  16th  March,  1779,  to  Mr.  William 
Mortlock,  250  Oxford  Street,  opposite  Portman  Street, 
London.  Surely  this  package  would  contain  figures  and 
busts,  for  which  the  Wood  family  were  justly  celebrated. 
On  the  24th  May,  1779,  John  Brindley  &  Son  of  Longport 
send  some  packages  “to  Mr.  U.  Stone  on  ye  Quay  at 
Bristol.”  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  by  1779  the 
name  of  the  firm  includes  John  Brindley’s  elder  son  or  sons, 
probably  Francis,  bom  in  1749,  or  John,  bom  in  1752.  On 
the  16th  May,  1779,  Walter  Daniel  of  Burslem  forwards, 
by  Longport,  5  hogsheads  of  Earthenware  to  be  forwarded 
care  of  Messrs.  Smith’s,  Gainsborough,  for  Mr.  John 
Walden  at  Mappingwall. 

11  June,  1779.  Mr.  Josiah  Wood  of  Burslem  forwards 
5  crates  to  Mr.  John  Scott,  at  No.  80  Shoreditch,  London, 
and  3  for  Mr.  Christopher  Fisher  of  Queen  St.,  Cheapside. 

Kirk  &  Stevenson  also  forward  packages,  a  firm  not 
generally  known,  probably  Ralph  Stevenson  of  Cobridge, 
in  partnership  with  another.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Ralph  Stevenson  died  in  1784,  leaving  only  infant  children, 
afterwards  to  become  potters  of  note. 


PLATE  XIV 


A  “FORWARDING  NOTE,”  1779.  FOR  PACKAGES  CONSIGNED  BY 

CANAL  FOR  SHIPMENT 
In  possession  of  Percy  Adams ,  Esq. 


LETTER  TO  MR.  SWIFT,  CASHIER  AT  ETRURIA  TO 
JO  SI  AH  WEDGWOOD 

Both  the  above  are  in  the  handwriting  of  william  adams 

Etruria  Museum 
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AN  INVOICE  FROM  WILLIAM  ADAMS  &  CO.  (BURSLEM  WORKS) 
TO  JO  SI  AH  WEDGWOOD  IN  1783,  WRITTEN  OUT  BY 
WILLIAM  ADAMS  HIMSELF 
Etruria  Museum 
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On  the  27th  April,  1779,  Messrs.  Josiah  &  Thomas  Wedg¬ 
wood  forward  5  packages  for  the  care  of  Mr.  Uriah  Stone 
at  Bristol  with  a  package  for  Mr.  Richard  Hancock,  China 
Man  in  Gloucester,  and  one  for  Mrs.  Mary  Allen  in 
Worcester  by  Corkers  boat.  These  seven  packages  are 
sent  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Lea  at  Longbridge  (Longport). 

In  those  early  days  the  masters  were  nearly  always 
their  own  correspondents,  and  when  they  wrote  important 
business  letters  they  had  to  write  them  twice  so  that  a 
copy  could  be  kept.  Those  were  strenuous  days  for  the 
pioneers  of  the  North  Staffordshire  district,  for  the  details 
of  manufacture,  the  correct  proportions  of  ingredients, 


BUSINESS  CARD  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTER. 

Used  from  1780  to  about  1810. 


indeed  the  ingredients  themselves,  were  kept  as  secret  as 
possible,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  good 
results  were  only  achieved  by  endless  trials  entailing 
considerable  time,  labour,  and  expense.  One  hears 
sometimes  of  men  starting  in  trade  before  the  great 
industrial  era  with  only  the  proverbial  shilling;  this  was 
but  a  figure  of  speech,  for  although  several  of  our  eminent 
potters  rose  from  very  small  beginnings  they  could  not 
start  without  some  capital,  either  from  the  frugal  savings 
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of  their  parents,  or  made  in  some  smaller  way  of  trading 
as  a  preliminary.  These  masters  of  the  old  days  were 
early  birds,  up  and  doing  before  it  was  light,  even  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  many  hours  before  breakfast; 
indeed  breakfast  was  often  a  social  event  to  which  you 
might  be  invited.  Perhaps  sometimes  these  potters 
worked  too  hard  and  wore  themselves  out,  for  John 
Astbury  died  in  1743  aged  55;  John  Turner,  of  Lane  End, 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  perhaps  one  of  our  greatest  English 
potters,  died  in  1786  at  the  early  age  of  48;  and  Josiah 
Wedgwood  was  only  64  when  he  died  in  1795.  William 
Adams,  of  Tunstall,  died  in  January  1805,  aged  58;  Josiah 
Spode  in  1797,  aged  63.  All  these  names  are  now,  of 
course,  familiar  as  household  words  in  Staffordshire. 

William  Adams  was  well  grounded  in  chemistry, 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  period,  and  made  many 
experiments  on  his  own  account.  Besides  being  a 
chemist,  it  is  recorded  that  he  had  received  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  and  was  an  artist  as  well. 

In  1785,  during  an  illness,  he  made  a  will,  and  from  it 
we  know  that  he  was  still  working  the  factory  at  Burslem. 
Tunnicliffe,  in  his  list  of  Potters  which  he  published  in  1787, 
describes  the  firm  as  “William  Adams  &  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Cream  Coloured  ware  and  China  Glazed  ware 
painted.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  working  at  Tunstall 
as  well,  for  he  began  there  in  1779. 2  He  subsequently 
also  carried  on  a  similar  works  at  Newfield,  near  at  hand 

2  Tunnicliffe  (A  Topographical  Survey  of  the  Counties  of  Stafford,  Chester, 
and  Lancaster)  is  not  very  accurate.  He  gives  Josiah  and  Thomas 
Wedgwood  erroneously  as  of  Fenton,  and  omits  several  potters  from  his 
list. 


PLATE  XVI 


OVAL  FRUIT  BASKET  AND  STAND 

PIERCED  BORDER 

Tunstall  Museum 


FRUIT  PLATE 

PIERCED  BORDER 

Frank  Falkner  collection 


TRANSFER  BLUE  PRINTED  WARE 
After  the  picture  by  Claud  Lorraine. 
Mark  impressed  on  each  piece,  b.  adams 


OVAL  SUCRIER 
cream  ware  enamelled 
Mark  impressed,  adams  &  co. 
Frank  Frccth  collection. 


CHINA  GLAZED 


Painted  in  dark  blue  only. 

Front  the  collection  of 
A.  Wade,  Esq. 

WARE  PAINTED 


TEAPOYS 

Painted  in  green,  brown,  and  yellow, 
and  dated  1796. 

Mark  impressed,  adams. 

Tunstall  Museum. 
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BLUE  TRANSFER  PRINT  (1780  PERIOD) 
DISH  20i  IN. 

In  the  collection  of  Russell  Allen,  Esq. 
Mark  impressed,  adams. 


Other  fine  specimens  in  several  collections,  notably .  a  triangular  supper  dish 
from  the  collection  of  Lady  Cholmeley  and  now  in  Tunstall  Museum,  Sweet¬ 
meat  Trays  in  the  form  of  an  ivy  leaf  ( G .  F.  Cox  collection )  and  plates  at 

Hanley  Museum. 


I 


SOUP  PLATE 

Border  of  Anemones,  etc.  Seaweed,  etc.,  in  centre. 

Mark  impressed,  adams. 

James  Ellis  ( Scarborough )  collection. 

Other  specimens,  including  octagonal  dishes  sauce  boats  with  shell  handles,  etc., 
are  in  the  collection  of  W.  A.  Evelyn,  M.D. 
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to  Greengates.  The  success  of  those  works  has  largely 
caused  the  considerable  increase  of  population  and 
business  which  has  taken  place  at  Tunstall.  Only  one 
pottery  was  there  before  his  time,  and  that  was  the  factory 
of  Enoch  Booth  (later  Keeling’s),  started  in  the  year  1750. 
In  a  commercial  sense  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
works  were  successful,  as  the  builder  of  them  left  his  three 
surviving  children  well  provided  for. 


GREENGATES  WORKS. 

View  of  the  west  front  of  the  Manufactory. 

The  first  large  Potteries  in  Tunstall,  founded  by  William  Adams 

in  1779. 

Miss  Meteyard,  in  her  Group  of  Englishmen ,  page  18 1, 
gives  it  as  her  opinion  that  the  proper  method  to  maintain 
the  fame  of  Etruria,  after  the  death  of  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
would  have  been  to  have  added  a  partner  like  Spode, 
Turner,  or  Adams.  That  may  be  true  in  a  sense,  and 
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though  such  an  arrangement  might  have  been  advan¬ 
tageous,  each  of  these  potters  had  already  been  in  business 
on  a  large  scale  himself  for  many  years.  Turner  began 
on  his  own  account  as  early  as  1756,  three  years  before 
Josiah  Wedgwood;  his  Jasper  was  made  from  an  entirely 
different  recipe.  Spode  began  his  business  in  1770;  and 
Adams  in  or  about  1768  at  Burslem,  and  in  1779  at 
Tunstall;  but  his  kin  were  known  to  have  been  in  the 
potting  business  at  Burslem  for  200  years  previous  to  his 
start,  and  probably  even  earlier.  He  was  twenty-five 
or  more  years  on  his  own  account  before  Wedgwood  died, 
and  had  developed  a  large  trade.  He  only  survived  his 
friend  ten  years. 

Some  writers  have  alleged  that  the  famous  Jasper 
makers  of  the  eighteenth  century  invariably  copied  each 
other’s  designs,  and  one  firm  especially  pointed  to  as 
copying  “Wedgwood”  was  Neale  &  Palmer,  but  the 
allegation  is  strongly  denied,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that,  if 
some  of  the  designs  of  each  manufacturer  happened  to  be 
the  same,  it  was  because  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  and  other 
books  giving  figures,  etc.,  from  the  antique,  were  available 
to  all,  and  it  was  largely  from  such  sources  that  the  classical 
subjects  on  the  jasper  body  were  usually  modelled.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  statuary  of  Greek  origin  to  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Louvre,  or  the  Vatican. 
These  places  were  open  to  the  public,  and  any  competent 
man  could  copy  from  them.  The  difference  lay  really  in 
two  things:  the  variety  of  recipes  in  the  preparation  of 
the  body,  and  the  beauty  and  correctness  of  line  in  figure, 
as  is  shown  in  the  modelling  by  such  masters  as  Flaxman, 


PLATE  XV III 


The  top  row  are  “raised  blocks”  or  “cases”  of  “THE  SEASONS,”  the  fourth 
on  the  left  of  second  row  is  a  working  mould  of  “WINTER.” 


Proofs  of  original  “blocks”  and  “moulds”  by  Adams,  used  in  the  production 

of  Jaspers  and  Fine  Stone  Ware. 
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PLATE  XIX 


OVAL  TEAPOT  IN  SOLID 
BLUE  JASPER 
Initials  A  v  D.  Height  4|  in. 

Part  of  a  set. 

Jesse  Haworth  collection. 


Height  8i  in. 

George  F.  Cox  collection. 
Whitworth  Art  G cileries. 


JUG 

BLUE  SURFACE  JASPER 

Sacrifice  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere 
reverse :  Sacrifice  to  Diana. 
Height  7J  in. 

Mark  impressed,  adams. 
Hulme  collection. 

Bur  si  cm  Museum. 
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Hackwood,  Monglott,  and  Lucock,  Ray,  and  William 
Massey.1  Voyez  has  also  been  described  as  a  copyist. 
He  had  been  a  modeller  with  Palmer,  a  clever  potter,  and 
with  Wedgwood.  It  has  even  been  said  that  he  (Voyez) 
stamped  his  own  productions  with  Wedgwood  &  Bentley’s 
name  thereon.  Mr.  Rathbone,  one  of  our  greatest  experts 
in  Old  Wedgwood,  however,  in  his  “Introduction  to  the 
Tangye  Collection  of  Old  Wedgwood,”  pointed  out  that 
“none  of  such  forgeries  are  ever  met  with,  and  in  no 
instance  is  the  actual  form  or  even  colour  copied.”  Turner 
and  Wedgwood  were  far  too  great  friends  to  copy  each 
other’s  designs.  They  were  so  amicable  that  they  used 
to  go  “clay-hunting”  together  sometimes;  whilst  Wedg¬ 
wood  and  Adams  remained  fast  friends  to  the  last.  Adams 
and  Turner  knew  each  other  well,  although,  as  Miss 
Meteyard  states,  they  vied  with  each  other  in  new 
creations.  It  was  some  years  after  Adams  had  been 
established  that  the  eminent  firms  of  Minton  (Stoke), 
Davenport  (Longport),  and  Ridgways  (Hanley  and 
Shelton)  were  started.  Several  writers  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  stating  that  Adams  began  his  own  manufac¬ 
turing  after  Wedgwood’s  death,  whereas  he  did  so  some 
twenty-five  years  before  that  event. 

To  return  a  little,  to  the  building  of  Greengates  Potteries 
and  house.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that,  for  the 
period,  the  works  were  most  extensive.  They  were 
situated  on  a  large  plot  of  land  which  Adams  had  pur¬ 
chased,  in  a  secluded  situation  then  called  popularly 

1  Flaxman  and  Hackwood  worked  for  Wedgwood;  Monglott  for  Adams; 
Lucock,  Ray,  and  William  Massey  worked  for  Turner  and  probably  for 
Adams  as  well. 
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“Botany  Bay.”  They  were  laid  out  in  a  complete  manner 
for  the  manufacture  of  blue  printed,  jasper,  basaltes,  fine 
stone  ware,  and  other  specialties  of  the  period.  The 
works  were  built  in  about  a  year;  and  we  know  that  he 
succeeded  in  making  them  famous.  It  is  well,  perhaps, 
at  this  point  to  observe  that  some  writers  on  ceramics  have 
confused  the  marks  of  two  separate  firms  as  belonging  to 
Tunstall — that  of  the  subject  under  notice,  and  a  firm  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  viz.,  J.  Adams 
and  Co.  (or  Adams  &  Bromley),  of  Hanley,  for  there  was 
no  potter  of  the  name  of  J.  Adams  in  Tunstall,  either  in 
the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century.1  Perhaps  it  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  the  William  &  John  Adams, 
mentioned  by  Jewitt  in  his  The  Wedgwoods ,  page  396, 
and  Ceramic  Art ,  Vol.  ii,  page  326,  as  workmen  in 
Etruria,  had  no  connection  in  any  way  with  Adams  of 
Tunstall,  but  the  different  dates  will  help  to  make  this 
clear  to  the  reader. 

At  the  time  the  Greengates  potteries  were  started,  the 
only  flint  mill  in  or  around  Tunstall  was  one  at  Greenfield, 
a  bare  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  quite  recently  demolished. 
There  he  brought  his  flint,  stone,  and  colours  to  be  ground. 
The  account  books,  still  extant,  give  full  particulars  of 
the  materials  and  prices  paid.  He  also  bought  coal 
and  “slack”  sand  and  oven-bricks  from  Greenfield.  His 
crates  for  packing  the  earthenware  came  from  the  same 
workshops  (which  still  remain).  The  accounts  were 

1  The  Reverend  E.  A.  Downman,  in  his  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain, 
gives  a  list  of  names  and  initials  which  have  been  found  on 
English  earthenware,  in  which  occur  “J.  Adams  &  W.  Adams,”  both  of 
Tunstall. 


TE  XX 


FIXE  STOXE  WARE  JUG  (SHEFFIELD  PLATE  MOUNT),  1800  PERIOD 

BROWN  GLAZED  BANDS 

Portrait  busts  of  Admirals. 

Mark  impressed,  adams  Hanley  Museum 


OVAL  SHAPED  WINE  COOLER 

SUBJECT  :  RELIEFS  OF  CUPID  BOUND,  ETC. 

Brown  glazed  bands.  Sheffield  plate  mount. 

Collection  of  Capt.  H.  D.  Terry. 

Length  1 2\  in.  Height  6f  in. 

Mark  impressed. 


One  of  a  pair  of 
WINE  COOLERS 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  RIM  AND 
COVER,  RING  HANDLES. 
From  the  collection  of  the  late 
Lord  Tweedmouth. 

Height  7  in.  Diameter  9  in. 


ADAMS. 
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PLATE  XXI 


CIRCULAR  JUG  IN  FINE  STONE  WARE 

RELIEF  OF  COURSING  SUBJECT 

1780  period. 

Height  9§  in. 

Fluted  base  by  engine  lathe.  Brown  glazed  neck. 

Mark  impressed,  adams.  Silver  rim  by  Tlios.  Law  &  Co. 
Whitworth  Art  Galleries  ( Cox  collection ). 


FINE  STONE  WARE  JUG 

RELIEF  OF  SCULPTURE,  MUSIC,  ETC. 

Brown  glazed  neck,  turned  base. 

Mark  impressed,  b.  adams. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  FitzHenry  collection. 
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rendered  monthly.  The  Greengates  factory,  although 
the  largest  at  Tunstall,  was  not  extensive  enough  to  cope 
with  its  increasing  trade.  Hence,  the  Newfield  potworks 
(distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile)  was  rented  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  other.  Newfield  was  being  enlarged 
at  the  time,  and  to  let.  The  owner  was  Admiral  Child, 
who  had  previously  worked  it  himself. 

It  may  be  useful  at  this  point  to  quote  the  sentiments 
of  some  connoisseurs  as  to  the  quality  and  value  they  set 
upon  the  eighteenth-century  Adams  Jasper.  In  Marks 
and  Monograms ,  seventh  edition,  page  640,  by  W. 
Chaffers,  the  following  note  appears:  “William  Adams; 
established  about  1780;  he  was  a  favourite  pupil  of 
Wedgwood  [sfc]  and  while  with  him  executed  some  of  his 
finest  pieces  in  the  Jasper  ware.  He  subsequently  went 
into  business  on  his  own  account,  and  produced  much  of 
his  beautiful  ware,  modelled  with  great  care,  and  success¬ 
fully  carried  on  a  great  trade,  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
mixture  of  requisite  clays  by  the  introduction  of  sulphate 
of  barytes1  was  very  generally  known  for  some  time 
previous  to  Wedgwood’s  death.  In  1786,  the  firm  was 
William  Adams  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  cream  colour 
ware  and  china  glazed  ware  painted.  ‘This  jasper,’  says 
Shaw,  ‘would  have  been  more  highly  esteemed  had  it  been 
alone  before  the  public,  but  in  this,  as  well  as  most  other 
instances,  the  imitation  very  rarely  equals  the  original.’ 

1  Even  if  this  ingredient  had  not  been  “generally  known,”  Adams  had 
been  acquainted  with  it  for  several  years  before  commencing  his  own 
business.  There  was  also  another  constituent  employed  which  was  not 
generally  known.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  its  use 
leaked  out,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  has  ever  been  mixed  in  the 
manner  that  Adams  adopted. 
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There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule;  we 
have  seen  examples  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any¬ 
thing  produced  at  Etruria,  notably,  a  blue  and  white 
jasper  plaque,  with  Diana  reclining  after  the  chase, 
holding  up  her  bow,  a  greyhound  in  front;  signed  W. 
Adams  &  Co.  in  John  J.  Bagshawe’s  collection.”  (This 
plaque  was  sold  at  the  Bagshawe  sale  in  April,  1875,  for 
£171.)  This  appreciative  notice  also  appeared  in  some 
former  editions  of  Chaffers.  It  is,  possibly,  the  first  time 
that  the  Adams  ware  was  critically  examined. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
obtain  the  requisite  clays  of  good  quality  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  high-class  earthenware  and  porcelain.  In  the 
year  1799  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  several 
of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  that  time  for  the  working 
of  an  important  clay  mine  at  Hendra  Common  in  Cornwall, 
for  the  securing  of  china  clay  and  stone  for  their  own  use, 
and  for  sale  to  other  manufacturers  of  the  district. 

It  was  on  the  24th  December,  1799,  that  these  Master 
Potters,  namely  Josiah  Wedgwood  the  second  of  Etruria, 
and  Thomas  Byerley  of  the  same  place,  manufacturers 
of  porcelain  and  earthenware  and  co-partners;  John 
Hollins  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Peter  Warburton  of 
Cobridge,  potter,  Samuel  Hollins  of  Shelton,  potter, 
William  Clowes  of  Longport,  potter,  Joshua  Heath  of 
Shelton,  Charles  Bagnall  of  Shelton,  John  Daniel  of 
Shelton,  potter  (manufacturers  of  porcelain  and  co¬ 
partners  together  under  the  name  of  Hollins,  Warburton, 
Daniel  &  Co.);  Anthony  and  Enoch  Keeling  of  Tunstall, 
manufacturers  of  porcelain  and  earthenware;  William 
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Adams  of  Tunstall,  manufacturer  of  porcelain  and  earthen¬ 
ware;  and  Thomas  Minton,  Joseph  Poulson,  and  William 
Fownall  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  manufacturers  of  porcelain 
and  earthenware  and  co-partners,  arranged  to  work  the 
mines  and  quarries  of  stone  and  clay  called  China  Stone 
and  Clay  on  Trelavor  Common  and  Hendra  Common  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Dennis,  Cornwall,  and  the  name  of  the 
Company  was  The  Hendra  Company.  Thomas  Minton 
had  purchased  the  mine  4  March,  1799,  under  certain 
agreements. 

A  piece  of  land  was  leased  at  Longport,  Staffordshire, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Canal,  for  the  storage  of  the  clay,  from 
Hugh  Henshall.  Joseph  Brindley  was  manager,  agent, 
and  secretary  to  the  Company.  The  bankers  to  the 
Company  were  Messrs.  Collyer  &  Yates,  of  Shelton.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Company  was  in  every  way  satis¬ 
factory  and  was  continued  for  fifty  years  or  more.  One 
of  the  sloops  employed  by  the  Company  was  called  the 
“Hendra,”  and  it  carried  the  clays  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Company.  Sometimes  the  “Hendra”  carried  other  cargoes, 
and  there  is  an  agreement  dated  2  April,  1803,  in  which 
the  Company  appointed  Benjamin  Fayle,  merchant  of 
London,  for  the  distribution  of  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  a 
cargo  of  fruit  from  Portugal,  and  as  the  agreement  is 
signed  by  each  member  of  the  firm  we  take  the  opportunity 
of  reproducing  on  Plate  XXVI  their  signatures,  which 
were  those  of  the  leading  master  potters  of  the  day.  The 
Adams  share  in  the  concern  was  withdrawn  a  little  after 
the  death  of  William  Adams,  viz.,  on  17  February,  1807. 
The  executors  of  the  will  of  William  Adams  were  his 
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brother-in-law,  John  Cole  of  Turnhurst,  and  Charles 
Hassells,  Solicitor  of  Newcastle.  The  Cole  family  took 
Turnhurst  soon  after  the  death  of  James  Brindley,  the 
celebrated  engineer,  in  1772.  William  Adams  was,  of 
course,  intimate  with  the  Brindleys,  both  James  the 
celebrated  engineer,  and  John  the  master  potter,  and  it 
was  to  the  latter  we  have  seen  that  he  was  apprenticed 
in  his  youth. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  William  Adams,  of 
Tunstall,  is  described  in  the  agreement  as  being  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  porcelain,  as  well  as  earthenware.  The 
Hollins,  Warburton  &  Co.  group  were,  of  course,  known 
for  their  porcelain  (Champion  patent),  the  first  real 
transparent  china  (porcelain)  made  in  Staffordshire  to  be 
sold  commercially.  Adams  was  doubtless  described  as  a 
porcelain  manufacturer  in  right  of  his  Jaspers,  and  fine 
stoneware,  but  we  were  unaware  that  Adams  of  Tunstall 
ever  made  porcelain  (otherwise  Bone  China),  as  did  his 
cousin  William  Adams  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  a  little  later 
on. 

Manufacturers  used  often  to  purchase  earthenware 
from  each  other  to  make  up  shipments;  fortunately  one 
or  two  at  least  of  the  older  manufacturers  have  preserved 
many  of  their  old  papers,  letters,  invoices,  books  of 
accounts  and  so  on.  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons  have  an 
interesting  collection  at  their  Etruria  Museum.  Amongst 
them  are  some  twelve  or  more  invoices  for  goods  purchased 
from  William  Adams  &  Co.,  St.  John’s  Square  Works, 
Burslem,  to  Mr.  Thos.  Wedgwood,  Etruria.  Presumably 
the  invoices  should  have  been  made  out  to  Josiah  and 
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AMPHORA  VASE  OF 
BLUE  JASPER 

WHITE  FIGURES  IN  RELIEF 
REPRESENTING  THE  SEASONS 
UPON  BLACK  BASALT  BASE 
POLISHED  BY  THE  LAPIDARY 

From  the  collection  of  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Adams, 
Fritton  Rectory. 

Height  111  in. 


JASPER  MUG 

WITH  FIGURES  AND  ORNAMENTS 
IN  WHITE  RELIEF 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  RIM 

Mark  impressed,  adams. 

From  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Sidebotham,  Bozt'don. 

Height  6  in. 
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OVIFORM  VASE  IN  ADAMS  BLUE 
SURFACE  JASPER  WARE 


SUBJECT : 

RELIEF 

OF  A 

SACRIFICE 

TO 

POMONA, 

AND  reverse: 

APHRODITE 

IN 

HER  CAR 

DRAWN 

BY  SWANS,  AFTER 

LE 

BRUN. 

Tall  handles  with  entwining  snakes; 
leafage  and  interlacing  circle  border  at 
neck  on  square  plinth.  Height  16J  in. 

From  the  Rathbone  collection , 
Tunstall  Museum. 


BLUE  AND  WHITE  JASPER  PLACQUE 
Mark  impressed,  w.  adams  &  co. 

9 i  in.X18f  in. 


From  the  collection  of  the  late  Lord  Tweedmouth  and  now  in  the  Lady  Lever 

Art  Gallery. 
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Thomas  Wedgwood.  Two  of  these  invoices  are  made 
out  by  William  Adams  himself,  and  the  others  are  in  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  clerks.  The  largest  of  the  twelve  came 
to  £43  12s.  6d.  For  the  most  part  they  are  for  plates, 
round  dishes,  salads  in  Royal  pattern,  Queen’s  pattern 
plates,  grass  edge  plates,  oval  salad  dishes  and  toilet  ware. 
In  nearly  every  case  it  would  appear  the  ware  was  for 
export,  for  the  crates  were  packed  with  covers.  One 
package,  however,  was  sent  to  the  Big  House  Wedgwoods, 
Burslem,  another  to  Etruria,  and  others  to  the  Canal 
Wharf  at  Longport  for  shipment  at  Bristol  or  Hull.  We 
give  two  of  these  invoices,  for  the  prices  at  least  are 
interesting,  to  compare  with  modern  prices  for  plain  white 
ware  of  good  quality. 

It  is  observed  that  these  invoices  are  all  from  the 
Adams  Burslem  potteries  and  not  from  the  Tunstall 
Works,  where  he  was  also  established,  and  where  he  dwelt 
in  the  fine  house  he  built  at  the  comer  of  the  turnpike  road 
to  Greenfield  from  Tunstall,  the  birthplace  of  his  youngest 
son  Benjamin  in  1 787. 

The  Burslem  works  was  kept  on  for  the  useful  wares 
until  he  was  able  to  take  over  the  Newfield  Potteries  at 
Tunstall,  some  half-mile  distant  from  his  Greeengates 
works,  where  he  made  his  ornamental  productions. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few  account  books 
of  the  firm  extant.  Many  of  them  were  unfortunately 
destroyed  at  Greengates  in  the  years  1879-80.  They 
would  have  given  interesting  clues  as  to  prices  obtained, 
and  to  whom  the  goods  were  sold.  In  many  cases,  jasper 
pieces  are  now  thought  by  the  casual  observer  to  be 

F 
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BURSLEM.  3rd  August  1787. 

Mr.  Thos.  Wedgwood. 

Bot.  of  Wm.  Adams  6*  Co., 
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“Old  Wedgwood,”  unless  the  impressed  mark  adams 
proves  the  origin.  But  they  were  purchased  originally 
as  “Adams”  ware,  and  the  experienced  connoisseur  of 
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IN  WHITE  RELIEF 

Tunstall  Museum,  from  the  collection  of  Madame  de  Falbe. 
Mark  impressed,  adams.  Height  8J  in. 
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to-day  can  recognise  the  make  without  searching  for  the 
impressed  mark.  The  only  account  books  relating  to  the 
Greengates  works  are  some  which  had  been  preserved  at 
Greenfield,  and  which  mostly  refer  to  goods  purchased 
there.  From  what  can  be  gathered  from  general  sources, 
it  would  seem  that  a  good  many  persons  called  at  the 
works  and  made  purchases  direct,  and  high  prices  were 
obtained,  especially  for  vases  and  plaques.  Many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  quality  purchased  in  this  way,  when 
paying  visits  to  their  friends  in  Staffordshire.  There 
was  also  an  extensive  warehouse  in  Fleet  Street,  London, 
kept  by  Mr.  A.  Mist,  to  whom  quantities  of  the  Adams 
Jasper  goods  were  sent  on  sale.  There  and  at  other 
warehouses  the  “grand  dames”  would  make  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  choice  pieces,  for,  in  spite  of  the  competition  of 
Wedgwood  and  other  makers,  the  name  of  Adams  ware 
was  well  known  in  the  Metropolis  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Many  original  pieces  are  still 
preserved  in  great  houses,  having  been  acquired  by  the 
present  owners’  ancestors.  Many  fine  Adams  vases  have 
been  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  An  interesting  speci¬ 
men  was  discovered  before  the  Great  War  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  for  pieces  to  be  found  in  Florence. 
The  late  Mr.  Robert  Napier,  a  well  known  collector,  had 
many  choice  pieces  of  “Adams,”  amongst  which  were  a  set 
of  three  vases,  sold  at  Christie’s,  19  April,  1877,  lot  1185, 
for  £16 8.  His  grand-daughter  (Miss  Napier,  of  Audley 
Mansions,  London)  has  been  good  enough  to  lend  to  the 
Tunstall  Museum  her  bracelet  of  Adams  Medallions. 
Heirloom  specimens  are  also  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
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Spencer,  Lord  Tweedmouth,  Mrs.  Peile,  the  Coles,  and 
many  others.  William  Adams  had  a  large  trade  with 
France,  neither  was  he  without  royal  favour.  He  executed 
an  order  for  His  Majesty  King  George  III  for  a  number 
of  jasper  buttons  pierced  for  precious  stones,  to  be  inserted 
on  a  royal  robe.  They  may  yet  be  in  existence.  The 
variety  of  objects  manufactured  was  emphasised  by 
Mrs.  Boot,  of  Derby,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Meteyard.  She 
stated  that  the  grand  showrooms  (or  galleries,  as  she  calls 
them)  at  Tunstall  were  of  ample  size,  and  stored  with 
Jasper  vases,  tea  services,  plaques,  and  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  most  beautiful  fabric.  She  relates  how 
she  used  to  stay  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Adams  at 
Tunstall,  and  how  he  would  make  her  presents  of  his 
faultless  jasper. 

He  was  acquainted  with  the  brothers  Adam,  the  well- 
known  architects  of  the  Adelphi,  London.  Through 
them,  he  had  orders  to  supply  Jasper  plaques  for  their 
mantelpieces,  cabinets,  etc.,  which  Horace  Walpole  is 
recorded  to  have  admired.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  several  of  the  raised  borderings  on  the  beautiful 
“Adam”  bureaux  and  cabinets  are  identical  with  the 
Tunstall  Adams  jasper.  Such  specimens  of  Adams 
jasper,  decorated  in  the  “Adam”  style,  formed  charming 
adjuncts  to  the  “Adam”  furniture,  so  much  appreciated 
by  all  connoisseurs. 

The  Newfield  pottery  was  given  up  in  the  year  in  which 
Adams  died  (1805),  and  the  Greengates  works  alone  were 
carried  on  by  the  trustees  of  the  estate.  An  old  manager 
attended  to  the  details  of  manufacture,  but  the  production 
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of  jasper  was  stopped  for  a  time.  Miss  Adams  could  look 
after  the  accounts,  but  the  only  surviving  son,  Benjamin, 
was  not  old  enough  to  attend  to  the  mixings  of  the  jasper 
clays  which  his  father  had  acquired;  the  recipes  were 
kept  strictly  private,  and  not  divulged  even  to  any  of  the 
workmen.  In  1809,  however,  according  to  the  books  still 
preserved  at  the  Greenfield  works,  the  accounts  were  made 
out  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Adams  for  the  grinding  of  colours 
and  flint  at  the  mill  there.  But  the  son  made  very  little 
“jasper”  at  any  time.  He  turned  his  attention,  when  in 
business,  to  the  stone  ware,  more  especially  in  jugs,  mugs, 
teapots — with  sliding  lids  (that  kind  of  lid  has  lately  been 
brought  out  again  as  a  new  thing! ) — also  the  dome-shaped 
strainers  which  Adams  and  other  potters  put  inside  most 
of  their  teapots,  both  of  which,  it  is  understood,  are  now 
registered.  Mr.  Benjamin  Adams  also  made  blue  printed 
and  painted  ware  in  large  quantities,  and  useful  ware 
generally,  which  was  carefully  executed  and  put  on 
beautifully  modelled  shapes.  Many  unique  tools  of  the 
period  were  discovered  when  making  search  for  material 
for  William  Adams ,  an  Old  English  Potter.  William 
Adams,  the  father,  had  also  made  blue  painted  and  blue 
printed  ware,  the  latter  to  an  important  extent.  His 
printed  ware  was  produced,  shortly  after  the  process  of 
copper-plate  printing  was  first  attempted,  in  Staffordshire, 
at  his  cousin’s  factories  at  Cobridge.  His  productions  in 
this  department  were  noticeable  for  their  beautiful  tint 
of  blue,  extreme  lightness  in  weight,  and  the  very  finely 
engraved  designs.  William  Brooke,  an  excellent  engraver, 
was  then  resident  in  Tunstall,  and  executed  a  considerable 
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amount  of  work  for  Mr.  Adams.1  In  order  to  be  com¬ 
prehensive  in  our  review  of  the  work  carried  on  at  Green- 
gates  at  this  period,  it  may  be  said  that  most  kinds  of 
pottery  then  in  demand  were  made  there,  including  an 
enamelled  “cream  ware,”  “mocha  ware,”  and,  of  course, 
jasper,  and  fine  stone  wares,  which  received  the  father’s 
first  attention.  Benjamin,  his  son  and  successor,  being 
fond  of  outdoor  sport,  gave  less  time  and  care  to  the  work 
than  his  father  had  always  devoted  to  it.  Benjamin 
Adams  was  extremely  fond  of  horses,  and  was  perhaps  a 
little  too  anxious  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  his  hunters 
( vide  Romance  of  Staffordshire ,  by  Henry  Wedgwood). 
Hence  he  could  not  find  the  time  required  to  evolve  new 
designs  and  shapes;  and  necessary,  too,  to  keep  up  the 
high  reputation  of  the  Greengates  factory.  Nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  inherited  the  genius  for  art  possessed  by 
his  father.  He  did,  however,  bring  out  a  few  tasteful 
designs,  for,  amongst  some  of  the  old  figure  moulds  still 
remaining,  several  bear  his  mark  of  “B.  Adams,”  and, 
evidently,  were  brought  out  under  his  guidance.  In  thus 
judging  him  and  his  conduct  in  business,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  at  the  time  he  lived,  a  period  of  deca¬ 
dence  had  set  in  throughout  all  the  centres  of  art-produc¬ 
tion  in  pottery  and  porcelain,  not  only  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries,  but  in  this  kingdom  generally,  and  also  on  the 
Continent.  There  had  been  prolonged  wars,  and  the 

1  Even  when  at  his  Burslem  Pottery,  Adams  was  much  interested  in 
the  transfer  printing  process,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  gained  his 
experience  from  the  workman  from  Worcester,  named  Davis,  whom  his 
cousin,  William  Adams  of  the  Brick  House,  Cobridge,  employed  (see  p. 
77 )• 
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SOLID  BLUE  JASPER  COFFEE  POT 

subject:  the  seasons 

Mark  impressed,  adams.  Height  8£  in. 

Colonel  Harding  collection ,  Hartsholme  Hall. 
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resources  of  the  European  nations  had  been  very  much 
reduced.  Hence,  the  mass  of  the  population  could  only 
buy  the  necessities  of  life,  and  the  luxuries  of  art  had  to 
stand  aside.  Even  the  printed  ware  produced  by  the 
son  was  neither  as  light  in  weight,  nor  had  it  the  fine 
finish  of  the  productions  created  by  his  father. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Benjamin  Adams  was  fond  of 
sport.  He  often  went  shooting  and  fishing  with  Messrs. 
Williamson  (Longport),  Adams  (Fenton  Hall),  Breeze 
(Greenfield),  and  other  of  his  friends;  he  hunted  with  the 
Pottery  hounds  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blagg  in  his  interesting 
history  of  The  North  Staffordshire  Hounds  and  Country. 
On  one  such  occasion,  Mr.  Williamson  was  accidentally 
drowned,  which  ever  cast  a  shadow  over  Mr.  Adams’  life. 
He  was  never  a  robust  man,  and,  towards  the  years  1818  to 
1820,  his  health  gave  way.  He  had  sustained  heavy  losses 
in  exporting  goods  to  America,  and  was  evidently  tired  of 
a  business  life,  so  in  1820  the  works  were  sold.  To  the 
present  generation  it  may  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
factory,  which  the  elder  Adams  had  taken  such  pains  in 
building,  and  where  his  fine  productions  had  been  made 
with  so  much  care  and  labour,  should  be  transferred  to 
other  hands.  But  there  is  no  resisting  the  inevitable, 
and  it  is  known  that  the  finer  wares,  which  William  Adams 
had  taken  such  delight  in  making,  had  not  been  the 
predominant  feature  of  the  works  for  many  years  before 
their  close.  Many  rivals,  too,  were  making  a  cheaper 
class  of  ornamental  productions,  about  the  time  of  the 
sale,  although  of  a  different  style.  Several  other  firms 
had  started  potteries  at  Tunstall  and  were  competitors. 
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A  foreman  (named  James  Beech)  of  Mr.  Adams  started 
a  works  at  Sandyford,  near  Tunstall,  and  made  plain 
goods  extensively.  Mr.  Meir,  who  had  a  small  potworks 
in  the  town,  bought  the  Greengates  Works,  and  in  the 
following  year,  another  part  of  the  property  was  sold. 
An  auctioneer’s  advertisement  states  that,  on  the  14th 
September,  1821,  certain  lands,  containing  mines  of  coal 
and  beds  of  marl  and  clay,  belonging  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Adams,  would  be  sold.  There  were  four  lots  described. 
Part  of  the  land  has  since  been  resold  for  building,  and  is 
now  called  “Meir’s  Field.”  On  the  5th  March,  a  sale  of 
the  household  furniture  took  place.  The  advertisement 
thereof  stated  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Adams  was  leaving 
Tunstall  “to  reside  in  a  different  part  of  the  kingdom.” 
A  significant  item  in  the  list,  and  special  attention  was 
drawn  to  it,  was  a  book  entitled  Herculaneum  and 
Etruscan  Antiquities.  Possibly  this  would  be  the  publica¬ 
tion  from  which  the  prominent  artist-potters  drew  much  of 
their  inspiration  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  the  modelling  of  the  unsurpassable  Grecian 
figures  which  appear  upon  the  Jasper  of  that  period. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  when  Benjamin  Adams  retired  from 
business,  and  relinquished  his  factory  at  Greengates,  his 
cousins  at  Stoke  did  not  acquire  it.  Probably  they  were 
fully  occupied  with  their  various  factories  in  that  town. 
However,  a  later  generation  of  that  branch  of  the  family 
did  eventually  purchase  the  Greengates  works,  and  it  now 
remains  one  of  their  possessions. 

Like  all  things  mundane,  the  life-work  of  William 
Adams  (1746-1805)  of  the  Greengates  pottery  came  to  its 
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Collection  Thos.  Boynton,  b'.S.A. 
Mark  impressed,  adams. 
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From  the  collection  of  the 
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Mark  impressed,  adams. 
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appointed  end.  But  the  stamp  upon  his  imperishable 
“wares”  still  remains  to  testify  to  his  industry,  talent,  and 
individuality. 

The  general  mark  of  the  jasper  and  fine  stone  ware  was 
adams.  Occasionally  it  was  adams  &  Co.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  noting  the  type  of  letters  and  their 
even  impressment,  as  they  are  somewhat  lightly  impressed. 
The  marks  M.5,  1,  L.  and  X,  sometimes  seen,  were  work¬ 
men’s  marks. 

The  principal  modellers  were  William  Adams  himself 
and  Joseph  Monglott.  The  latter  was  “an  artist  of  merit 
in  modelling  and  painting.”  He  was  a  native  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  came  to  England  in  1785.  Mr.  Adams  induced 
him  to  live  at  Tunstall,  and  he  became  the  principal 
modeller  at  the  Greengates  factory,  where  he  conceived 
and  prepared  the  designs  for  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Sacrifices 
to  the  Apollo  Belvedere;  Diana  and  Pomona;  also  those 
emblematical  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences;  the  two  subjects 
of  Females  and  Cupid  conversing;  Nymphs  dancing; 
Aphrodite  in  her  car  drawn  by  swans  on  clouds  (after  Le 
Bran);  and  many  others.  It  might  be  said,  if  Wedgwood 
had  his  Flaxman,  that  Adams  had  his  Monglott,  who 
also  designed  the  minute  work  for  the  cameos  and  leafage 
decoration. 

The  late  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Hanley,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  an  enthusiastic  and  critical  collector  of  ceramics, 
and  who  made  a  special  study  of  Adams  work,1  said  that  he 

1  Mr.  Hewitt  also  kept  a  notebook  which  contained  memoranda 
regarding  Adams  and  his  productions,  for  whom  he  had  a  special 
admiration.  The  notes  which  he  gathered  were  of  much  use  in  the 
preparation  of  William  Adams,  an  Old-Engtish  Potter. 
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could  always  distinguish  original  Adams  jasper  from  that 
of  Wedgwood,  Turner  or  Neale,  by  the  elongated  features 
of  the  figure  subjects.  That  keen  observer  was  no  doubt 
correct.  Other  well-known  designs  were  The  Seasons; 
Various  Subjects  illustrative  of  the  actions  of  Venus  and 
Cupid;  Venus  Bound;  Cupid  Disarmed;  Psyche  trying 
the  point  of  one  of  Cupid’s  darts;  Designs  emblematical  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting  and  of  Astrology;  Pandora  with 
Cupids  and  her  box;  Apollo  Crowning  Virtue  (after 
Angelica  Kauffmann,  many  of  whose  subjects  Adams  had 
modelled);  Priam  begging  the  Body  of  Hector  from  Achilles; 
The  Muses;  Charlotte  at  the  Tomb  of  Werther;  Reading 
Girl;  Cupid  Disarmed;  Two  Females  Embracing,  and  others. 
There  is  occasionally  seen  a  little  stiffness  in  the  pose  of 
some  of  his  earlier  subjects,  but  they  are  all  sharply  tooled, 
and  the  drapery  is  ever  flowing,  easy  and  graceful.  His 
modelling  seems  to  have  been  always  sharp  and  lifelike. 

The  borderings  are  mostly  attributed  to  Monglott, 
except  that  simple  but  characteristic  one,  the  interlacing 
circle,  originated  by  Adams  himself.  They  are  particularly 
clear  in  outline  and  detail,  showing  great  care  and  study  in 
the  workmanship  altogether.  This  is  visible  in  all  the 
Greengates  specimens,  not  only  in  the  modelling,  but  in 
the  general  finish  of  the  pieces — an  evidence  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  master  himself. 

The  forms  and  shapes  of  the  jasper  ware  are  generally 
pure  and  severely  classic  in  design,  in  contra-distinction 
to  the  more  unconstrained  outlines  which  characterise 
much  of  the  work  of  the  Continental  fabriques. 

The  stone  ware  by  Adams  is  worthy  of  more  than  a 
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passing  notice;  beautifully  smooth  in  surface,  artistic  in 
many  instances  as  to  its  modelling,  sharp,  clear  turning 
on  the  lathe  and  careful  undercutting  in  the  finishing,  it 
bears  many  characteristics  of  the  master  mind.  The 
illustration  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Sidebotham  is  an 
admirable  example  of  this  interesting  ware,  which  was 
made  by  Adams  in  almost  as  large  quantities  as  his 
jaspers. 

Long  before  the  closing  of  the  Turner  Potteries  at  Lane 
End,  in  1802,  Adams  had  been  turning  out  many  unique 
designs  in  this  body  as  he  had  done  on  the  jasper.  His 
fine  stone  ware  was  much  sought  after,  even  at  the  time 
of  its  manufacture,  and  pieces  such  as  jugs,  tankards, 
goblets,  wine  coolers,  mugs,  etc.,  were  purchased  for 
ornamental  purposes  more  than  for  house  use.  That  ware 
commanded  a  high  price  in  the  market.  It  was  always 
finished  with  either  brown  or  black  glazed  bands.  He 
never  considered  that  blue,  or  colours  other  than  the  black 
or  brown,  suited  this  class  of  ware.  This  style  may  be 
considered  a  characteristic  of  his,  although  the  productions 
of  Turner  were  very  similar  and  of  the  same  excellent 
workmanship.  Adams  acquired  the  bulk  of  Turner’s 
trade,  and  added  it  to  his  own  established  one. 

Most  of  the  figures  which  decorate  the  Adams  jasper 
and  fine  stone  ware  are  entirely  original.  That  is  to  say, 
they  are  not  generally  seen  upon  old  Wedgwood,  Turner, 
or  upon  Neale  and  Palmer  pieces,  although,  it  must  be 
allowed,  a  few  are  common  to  all.  But  even  on  this 
limited  number  close  inspection  reveals  the  mannerism 
of  the  different  modellers.  In  cases  where  some  of  the 
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subjects  are  the  same,  Adams  was  no  slavish  copyist  in 
any  way,  for  all  those  potter  artists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  seemed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  same  antique 
authorities,  and,  as  a  great  writer  says,  very  truly,  all  art 
is  mimetic.  Several  of  the  Greengates  designs,  although 
founded  on  ancient  models,  were  modified  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  modeller.  The  decorations  were  often 
more  fanciful  than  those  of  his  great  contemporary,  J  osiah 
Wedgwood.  Adams  followed  the  Roman  standard  rather 
than  the  Grecian.  Probably  no  museum  has  a  really 
thoroughly  representative  collection  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Adams. 

All  the  relief  work,  etc.,  on  the  Jasper  and  stone  ware 
was  first  made  in  separate  moulds.  These  moulds  were 
taken  from  the  original  models  in  intaglio,  made  of  clay 
and  burnt,  as  the  process  is  carried  out  nowadays.  It 
had  also  been  the  process  used  for  the  relief  decoration 
of  the  salt  glaze  of  the  period  by  Adams  of  the  Brick  House 
and  other  salt-glaze  potters.  The  fine  jasper  and  other 
clays  were  pressed  into  the  mould  with  the  fingers,  and 
the  superfluous  edges  of  clay  cut  away  with  a  knife;  the 
workmen  then,  with  a  suitable  tool,  wrought  the  figure 
out  by  suction.  The  figures  were  then  placed  on  the 
specimen  and  undercut  and  re-modelled  in  the  parts 
needed.  Adams  himself,  or  Monglott,  supervised  much 
of  the  finish  of  the  more  expensive  specimens,  and  the 
former  selected  the  bulk  of  the  designs,  shapes  and  so 
forth.  There  were  several  different  kinds  of  tools  used 
for  the  trimming  up  and  undercutting  of  the  forms,  which 
varied  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  modeller  and  designer. 
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The  deep  undercutting  of  such  a  design  as  “Diana  reclining 
after  the  Chase”  took  some  weeks  of  labour  to  perfect. 
The  many  details  required  to  reach  that  goal  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  the  expert. 

Another  feature  in  the  progress  adopted  by  the  subject 
of  this  notice  was  the  mounting  of  some  of  the  jasper  in 
silver  and  in  Sheffield  plate.  Messrs.  Thomas  Law  &  Co., 
of  Sheffield,  were  the  principal  people  to  whom  he  sent 
pieces  to  be  mounted.  That  firm  was  in  existence  in  the 
year  1774  and  continued  in  the  family  succession  till 
1817, 1  when  the  business  seems  to  have  ceased.  Most 
of  the  old  silver  rims  upon  the  jasper  and  stone  ware 
specimens  bear  the  initial  T.L.  or  T.L.  &  Co.  impressed 
on  them  by  the  side  of  the  hall-mark.  Adams  did  a  large 
trade  in  J  asper  cameos  for  rings,  brooches,  buckles,  bell- 
pulls,  buttons,  scent  bottles,  and  many  other  ornaments 
for  mounting,  which  were  sent  to  such  firms  as  Boulton  and 
Watt,  and  other  mounters  of  Birmingham,  Sheffield  and 
Wolverhampton.  Specimens  in  our  museums  and  private 
collections  reveal  their  excellent  workmanship. 

Although  by  1790  Adams  had  been  making  J  asper  some 
ten  years,  it  was  perhaps  not  until  that  year  that  Wedg¬ 
wood  began  to  feel  the  competition  for  orders;  perhaps 
trade  was  getting  bad.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burley, 


1  Messrs.  Thomas  Bradbury,  Charles  Hoole,  and  Samuel  Smith  of 
Sheffield,  have  kindly  furnished  the  following  particulars:  The  firm 
was  in  existence  in  1774  at  Norfolk  Street,  Sheffield.  In  1775  the  head 
of  the  firm,  Mr.  Thomas  Law,  died,  when  it  was  carried  on  by  his  sons, 
John  and  William  Law.  In  1 797  they  removed  their  business  to  Baker’s 
Hill,  but  in  1815  William  Law  died,  and  in  1817  the  firm  seems  to  have 
been  given  up. 
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Wedgwood’s  agent  at  Birmingham,  preserved  at  Etruria 
Museum,  we  read  the  following: 

Etruria ,  14  Sept.,  1790. 

J.  W.  Hopes  you  are  getting  some  orders  ready  for 
Cameos,  as  we  are  now  in  want  of  orders.  We  must  double 
our  diligence,  on  account  of  the  new  rivals  that  are  starting  up. 

for  Mr.  Wedgwood, 

Yrs  &  c.,  Alexr.  Chisholm. 

Etruria,  April  8,  1791. 

To  Mr.  Burley,  Gt.  Charles  St.,  Birmingham. 

Sir: — 

The  Cameo  which  you  sent  of  Adams  manufacture  is 
unfortunately  broken  so  that  you  must  purchase  another  for 
the  mounter  if  you  can. 

Josiah  Wedgwood,  Sons  &  Byerley. 

A  reply  from  Mr.  Burley  to  Messrs.  Wedgwood  is  as 
follows  : 

Birmingham,  15 th  Aug.,  1791. 

Our  demands  for  Cameos  are  lessen'd  much  owing  to  being 
undersold  by  Adams  at  least  near  20  P.  Ct.  Mr.  J.  W.  Senr. 
was  at  Birm.  on  Saturday  when  I  informed  him  all  the 
particulars,  and  shew'd  him  several  of  their  sizes  with  the 
selling  price. 

R.  Burley. 

There  is  a  large  case  of  Adams  Jasper  medallions  and 
cameos  marked  with  his  name  in  the  Burslem  Museum. 

As  to  the  colours  of  the  jasper,  which  is  an  important 
point  for  collectors  to  remember,  there  were  several.  The 
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BLUE  JASPER  TAPER  STAND  AS  ROMAN  LAMP  (TWO  PIECES) 
subject:  the  signs  of,  the  zodiac  round  rim ;  centre:  wreath  of  victory  and  flaming  hearts;  POMONA  in  centre 

Diameter  Si  in.  Mark  impressed,  adams. 

Braxton  Hicks  collection.  Sold  at  Christie's,  May  12,  1887,  now  in  Tunstall  Museum. 
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first,  and  most  frequently  employed,  was  blue.  It  is 
generally  seen  in  a  slightly  paler  tint  than  dark  blue,  and 
has  somewhat  of  violet  hue  in  the  tone,  yet  not  of  that 
coarse  purple  tint  sometimes  seen  in  modem  jasper. 
“Adams  blue”  was  peculiar  to  his  own  pieces.  The  other 
colours  do  not  need  so  much  comment.  They  were: 
Dark  blue,  grey  blue  (somewhat  rare),  pale  green,  olive 
green,  pink,  plum,  and  lilac.  The  last  five  are  only  seen 
on  the  surface  colour,  not  the  solid  colour  jasper.  There 
was  also  the  black  surface  colour  (similar  in  effect  to  what 
is  produced  by  a  polish).  Although  these  colours  are 
given  specifically,  they  varied  sometimes  in  their  shading 
or  hues.  There  was  also  the  cane,  and  black  basalt.  The 
cane  coloured  ware  often  had  reliefs  in  olive  green  and 
grey  blue.  The  different  kinds  of  unglazed  pottery,  which 
must  needs  have  a  smooth  surface,  are  much  more  difficult 
and  expensive  to  produce  than  the  glazed  specimens,  and 
true  jasper  is  far  more  intricate  to  manipulate  than  the 
black  basalt  or  cane — indeed,  perhaps,  than  any  class  of 
pottery.  An  interesting  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  jasper — the  “colour  dip”  or  surface 
jasper,  and  the  solid  jasper,  the  former  being  a  white 
jasper  body  with  a  surface  colouring  of  the  coloured 
jasper.  The  solid  jasper  had  the  colour  mixed  in  the 
mass. 

The  subject  of  imitation  has  been  casually  noticed 
already,  but  a  few  words  more  thereon  may  not  be  amiss 
in  order  to  make  the  matter  more  clear  to  the  reader. 
Occasionally,  in  the  Press,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
Wedgwood’s  jasper  was  imitated  in  the  design.  He  was 
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not  alone  in  that  respect.  Several  shapes  produced  by 
Adams,  and  essentially  his  own  designs,  were  copied. 
This  was  the  case  in  tea  sendees,  etc.,  made  by  Birch  and 
Mayer,  of  Hanley,  the  only  difference  being  that  Adams 
pieces  were  of  jasper  and  Mayer’s  were  mostly  in  cane 
ware  or  black  basalts,  with  the  same  colour  relief  work. 
It  is  probable  that  Mayer  also  copied  the  interlaced  circle 
bordering,1  leaving  out  the  raised  welts  or  narrow  bands 
which  Adams  had  always  used,  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
ground  work.2  Mayer  simply  laid  it  on  the  flat  surface, 
and  hence  it  had  not  so  good  an  effect  or  finish.  Neale 
and  Co.,  of  Hanley,  also  used  this  bordering  in  the  same 
way  as  Mayer,  but  we  have  seen  one  piece  of  black  ware 
by  Poole,  Lakin  &  Co.,  with  the  raised  bands.  Several 
potters  who  have  made  jasper  in  later  times  copied  the 
Adams  subjects,  as  also  did  Heath  of  Hadderidge  in  his 
stone  ware.  On  modem  jasper  made  by  firms  in  a  small 
way  of  business,  whose  existence  has  been  short  lived, 
occasional  Adams  figures  have  been  seen,  such  as  one  of 
the  “Four  Seasons,”  for  odd  moulds  have  got  into  the 
hands  of  workpeople,  and  have  been  passed  from  one 
manufacturer  to  another.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  his 
best  subjects  are  being  re-modelled  at  the  present  day. 
Another  fact,  and  a  very  regrettable  one,  is  that  soon 

1  Downman  in  his  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain  says:  Specimens  of 
Adams  manufacture  are  generally  marked  with  his  name  impressed;  if 
not,  they  can  be  identified  in  most  cases  by  a  peculiar  border  ornament 
of  interlaced  circles. 

*  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  cases  of  "drums”  for  candelabra  in 
Mr.  Brodie’s  collection,  and  others  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hopwood,  the 
Tunstall  Museum,  etc.  "Drums”  were  never  made  with  raised  bands 
upon  them  by  any  of  the  potters,  unless,  in  the  case  of  Adams,  it  were 
an  applied  border  in  white  relief  placed  each  side  of  the  circles. 
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1787— 1828 
OF  GREENGATES 

T  unstall 


MARY 
1772— 1835 

ELDER  DAUGHTER  OF 
WILLIAM  ADAMS  OF  GREENGATES 

From  a  miniature  m  possession  of 
Rev.  B.  Adams,  at  Fritton  Rectory. 
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after  the  publication  of  the  various  works  upon  Wedgwood, 
about  sixty  years  ago,  some  pieces  of  Adams  and  Turner 
jasper,  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  were  sold  as  “Old 
Wedgwood,”  the  impressed  names  having  first  been  erased 
or  ground  out.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  collector  comes  across  a  piece  by  Adams  or 
Turner  unmarked;  another  may  be  from  workmen’s 
omissions.  The  majority  of  specimens  will,  however, 
be  found  to  be  properly  marked. 

Mr.  Litchfield,  in  his  book  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain , 
speaks  of  the  drum-shaped  pieces  for  the  bases  of  cande¬ 
labra,  of  which,  he  points  out,  Adams  made  a  specialty. 
He,  however,  says  they  are  seldom  marked,  and  are 
therefore  classed  as  Wedgwood.  This  is  very  true, 
especially  of  the  black  surface  jasper  specimens,  and 
probably  arises  from  causes  already  referred  to.  It  is 
therefore  all  the  more  requisite  for  collectors  to  study  the 
other  characteristics,  so  as  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
independent  of  marks.  Perhaps  the  most  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  eighteenth  century  jasper  as  compared  with 
the  nineteenth,  or  modern  make,  is  its  surface,  not  only 
that  part  which  is  exposed,  but  also  on  the  surface  of  the 
base;  the  jasper  is  noticeably  beautiful,  being  of  an 
ivory-like  surface,  and  to  the  touch  it  has  that  peculiar 
velvet-like  feel,  causing  the  fingers  to  rest  a  little  in 
passing  over  it.  As  a  rule,  Adams  jasper  was  a  trifle 
more  waxen  than  old  Wedgwood,  but  never  glossy.  The 
jasper  which  is  now  made  at  Tunstall  is  no  doubt  a 
reproduction  in  part  of  what  used  to  be  made,  and  very 
beautiful  it  is;  but  we  can  hardly  expect  it  to  be  quite  so 

G 
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fine  as  the  original,  and  it  cannot  have  the  “eighteenth 
century”  halo  to  encircle  it.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  jasper,  in  common  with  all  other  ceramics, 
mellows  with  age,  and  it  will  almost  certainly  command 
higher  prices  as  years  roll  on.  Other  criteria  to  go  by, 
whether  for  old  Wedgwood,  original  Adams  or  Turner 
jasper,  are  the  sharpness  of  the  outline  and  clearness  of 
finger  nails  and  other  minute  features  of  the  human  frame. 
Doubtless,  the  general  refinement  and  delicacy  of  finish 
had  something  to  do  with  the  charm  of  old  wares,  and 
those  characteristics  may  have  arisen  because  there  were 
only  a  few  potters  who  rose  to  make  artistic  pottery  at 
the  time,  who  hence  were  better  paid  for  their  work. 

The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  has  a  short  and 
rather  inadequate  memoir  of  Adams.  L.  Jewitt,  F.S.A., 
speaks  of  Adams  as  a  famous  potter,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  able  to  give  any  information  concerning 
him.  Notwithstanding  the  fame  of  his  jasper,  and  the 
high  prices  obtained  for  it,  William  Adams  won  his 
financial  success  more  by  his  early  blue  printed,  free-hand 
painted  ware,  mocha,  and  enamelled  wares.  Blue 
printed  was  then  a  specialty.  Specimens  of  his  printed 
ware  are  as  good  to-day  as  they  were  when  made  over  a 
century-and-a-half  ago.  Many  country  mansions  still 
have  choice  pieces  of  it  in  their  store  cupboards.  Whilst 
Wedgwood  turned  out  large  quantities  of  his  “Queen’s” 
ware,  Adams  did  the  same  with  his  “blue  printed”  ware. 
In  that  respect,  at  least,  he  did  not  compete  with  his 
friend  Josiah  Wedgwood,  but  struck  out  in  an  entirely 
new  line. 
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One  of  the  Adams  family  was  the  first  to  attempt 
copper-plate  printing  on  earthenware  or  stone  ware  in 
Staffordshire.  That  was  in  1775;  and  another  of  the  race, 
the  subject  of  this  section,  produced  blue  printed  ware 
some  ten  years  later.  For  colour  of  the  print  and  finish, 
it  almost  rivalled  the  oriental.  A  specimen  is  figured 
herein.  This  pattern,  engraved  by  Brooke,  was  perhaps 
the  most  famous  pattern  published  by  Adams.  It  found 
a  home  in  many  famous  collections,  and  old  pieces  are  still 
greatly  sought  for.  It  is  reproduced  to-day,  and  has  been 
for  some  thirty  years  by  the  present  Adams  firm.  The 
old  is  distinguished  from  the  modem  by  its  mark;  the 
old  has  simply  the  impressed  mark  ADAMS — no  other 
mark.  Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  “Bat”  printing,  over-glaze  transfer  printing,  and 
under-glaze  transfer  printing,  which  has  made  Stafford¬ 
shire  famous  the  world  over.  Transfer  Printing ,  by  Wm. 
Turner,  F.S.S.,  tells  of  the  part  the  Adams  family  took 
in  it  together  with  the  Spodes,  Mintons,  Ridgways, 
Baddeleys,  Enoch  Wood  &  Sons,  and  others.  We  give 
illustrations  of  several  patterns  which  emanated  from  the 
Adams  factories,  all  beautifully  potted  and  finished  in 
every  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Adams  (and  by  Adams 
we  mean  the  contemporary  trio  of  Tunstall,  of  Cobridge, 
and  of  Stoke)  and  Spode  were  the  real  pioneers  of  blue 
printing  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  district  owes  much  to 
those  eminent  potters  for  their  foresight  and  initiative  in 
this  important  branch  of  the  potter’s  art;  indeed,  it  was 
eventually  taken  up  by  every  manufacturer. 

A  few  pages  must  now  be  devoted  to  other  members  of 
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the  family  who  were  helping  to  build  up  the  trade  of 
North  Staffordshire  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and 
in  the  early  nineteenth  centuries.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
write  about  two,  in  brief  detail,  and  these  are  William 
Adams,  of  Cobridge  and  Brick  House,  Burslem  (1748-1831), 
whom  we  call  No.  2  of  the  trio,  and  William  Adams  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent  and  Greenfield  (1772-1829) — the  son  and 
successor  of  Richard  Adams.  Master  Potter  of  Cobridge 
(1739-1811),  already  referred  to — whom  we  call  No.  3. 
The  last  named  was  certainly  the  largest  producer,  and 
supplied  in  his  day  a  great  want  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  in  ordinary  ware.  Not  only  that,  but  like  William 
Adams,  No.  1  of  the  trio,  he  produced  some  ornamental 
ware  in  Earthenware  as  well  as  in  fine  Bone  China, 
specimens  of  which  the  nation  possesses  in  museums, 
apart  from  those  in  private  collections.  The  productions 
of  No.  1,  however,  are  more  widely  known  and  collected. 

William  Adams  No.  3,  and  his  descendants,  are  not  only 
successors  of  the  Cobridge  family  as  potters  (William 
Adams  No.  2),  but  are  also  the  successors  of  William 
Adams  of  Greengates  (No.  1),  and  work  the  historic 
factory  at  Greengates  in  Tunstall  as  well  as  that  at 
Greenfield. 

There  is  a  bronze  portrait  bust  medallion  of  William 
Adams  (1746-1805)  on  the  wall  of  the  Whitworth  Art 
Gallery,  Manchester. 
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WILLIAM  ADAMS 
1748—1831 

COBRIDGE,  STAFFORDSHIRE 

From  the  mezzotint  by  A.  E.  Smart,  A. R  E. 
after  a  miniattire. 
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WILLIAM  ADAMS 
OF  COBRIDGE  HALL  AND 
BRICK  HOUSE,  BURSLEM 


Chapter  IV. 

William  Adams  oj  Cobridge  Hall  and  Brick  House , 

Burslem 

(No.  2  of  the  three  William  Adams,  at  the  end  of  the 

eighteenth  century). 

1748-1831. 

William  Adams,  son  of  John  Adams,  of  Brick  House,  and 
Dorothy,  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Murhall,  Squire  of 
Bagnall  Hall,  was  only  nine  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died.  He  was  keeping  his  own  accounts  at  the  age  of  15, 
and  was  potting  at  Cobridge,  near  Sneyd  Green,  when 
he  was  21,  on  the  site  of  the  factories  once  worked  by  his 
ancestors,  but  for  many  years  past  owned  by  the  Daniel 
family.  He  also  worked  the  old  Brick  House  Factory  at 
Burslem,  which  had  been  leased  to  Josiah  Wedgwood 
(before  building  Etruria)  until  William  Adams  came 
of  age. 

At  the  Brick  House,  he  made  cream-coloured  ware  and 
china  glazed  ware  painted  and  printed — the  most 
advanced  styles  of  pottery  of  that  time.  One  of  his  early 
recipes  for  glazing  cream  colour  ware  is  extant  as  follows: 
“ To  blend  cream  colour  gloss  take  four  pints  of  white  lead, 
to  one  pint  of  dry  flint  and  six  pints  of  white  slip,”  but  he 
made  many  experiments  and  trials  and  became  very 
successful  in  improving  this  ware  with  a  glaze  known  as 

75 
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china  glaze,  upon  a  white  body.  Soon  after  1774-5, 
William  Adams  again  let  the  Brick  House  Works,  for  his 

factories  at  Cobridge 
were  larger  and  more 
convenient,  and  in 

SIGNATURE  OF  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  OF  _  ...  . 

cobridge  [1748-1831].  1809  a  William 

Bourne  was  the  ten¬ 
ant,  and  later  they  were  held  by  Bourne  &  Cormie.  John 
Cormie  was  Chief  Constable  of  Burslem  in  1827.  In  1836, 
the  works  were  divided,  and  now  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  Burslem  Museum  and  Wedgwood  Memorial  Insti¬ 
tute  stands  upon  part  of  its  site.  When  Wedgwood  rented 
the  Brick  House  Works.  Queen  Street  was  a  mere  lane, 
and  it  was  dignified  with  its  present  name  to  celebrate 
Josiah  Wedgwood’s  appointment  as  Queen’s  Potter.  He 
put  up  a  bell  to  summon  the  workpeople  together,  in  place 
of  the  old  horn  which  is  now  at  the  Burslem  Museum. 
For  this  reason,  the  works  were  sometimes  known  as  the 
Bell  Works. 

To  the  student  in  ceramics,  there  is  a  very  interesting 
point  in  the  life  of  this  William  Adams.  The  method  of 
printing  from  engraved  copper  plates  on  pottery  was 
brought  out  at  Battersea,  London,  about  17531,  and  by 
Sadler  &  Green,  of  Liverpool,  about  the  year  1756,  and 
Wedgwood,  as  well  as  the  other  Staffordshire  potters,  for 
many  years  used  to  send  their  wares  to  Liverpool  to  have 
the  transfers  printed  on  them.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that,  in 

1  Probably  earlier;  the  late  R.  W.  Binns,  F.S.A.,  had  a  Battersea  enamel 
with  transfer  print  on,  dated  1753  in  masonic  figures.  The  Battersea 
works  commenced  about  1750,  and  transfers  may  have  been  printed 
there  from  the  beginning. 


PLATE  XXXV 


THE  BRICK  HOUSE  POTTERIES,  BURSLEM 
Founded  by  John  Adams  in  1657. 

Upon  part  of  their  site  now  stands  Burslem  Museum  and  Wedgwood 

Memorial  Institute. 

Worked  by  the  Adams  family  from  1657  to  1 7 /  and  from  17/0  to  l”-"1 
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according  to  agreement. 
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1:775,  William  Adams  was  making  experiments  to  the 
same  end  at  his  own  works.  He  had  employed  a  man  of 
experience,  named  William  Davis,  from  Worcester,  who 
had  learned  blue  painting  and  black  printing  at  that  place 
(vide  S.  Shaw’s  History  of  Staffordshire  Potteries ,  page  212), 
who,  indeed,  is  understood  to  have  been  a  relative  of 
William  Davis,  a  managing  director  at  that  time  of  the 
Worcester  factories  (with  Dr.  Wall  and  others).  A  glue 
bat  appears  to  have  been  used  as  the  best  medium  for 
transferring  the  outlined  sketch  from  engraved  copper  to 
the  pieces  of  ware,  after  which  the  design  was  painted  in. 
A  little  later  on,  a  process  of  printing  from  the  engraved 
copper  plates  by  means  of  paper  transfers,  both  for 
transferring  on  and  under  the  glaze,  was  also  achieved  at 
these  potteries  by  Mr.  Davis  for  William  Adams.  In  the 
year  1 777,  however,  Messrs.  Baddeley,  of  Shelton,  appear 
to  have  obtained  the  services  of  Davis,  or  his  brother 
Thomas,  and  they  succeeded  in  improving  the  process 
both  in  printing  over  and  under  the  glaze.  Indeed, 
various  improvements  were  effected  in  this  way  at  several 
potteries.  For  instance,  Josiah  Spode — so  well  known — 
introduced  underglaze  blue  printed  ware  at  Stoke  in  the 
year  1784,  in  a  method  which  was  an  advancement  on 
that  of  Davis  under  Mr.  Baddeley;  and  William  Adams,  of 
Greengates,  introduced  it  into  Tunstall  in  1 787. 

An  aged  person,  living  in  1902  at  Cobridge,  remembered 
that,  when  young,  she  met  Mary  Astbury,  an  old  “trans¬ 
ferrer”  who  had  been  employed  at  the  Adams  Cobridge 
Works  to  transfer  prints  from  the  copper  engravings  to 
the  ware.  She  said  it  was  the  common  practice  for  her 
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and  a  fellow-worker  to  be  locked  up  in  an  apartment 
during  the  process,  so  jealously  was  it  kept  a  secret  for  a 
number  of  years.  There  is  a  jug  of  black  printed  ware, 
produced  in  the  later  period,  in  the  Tunstall  Museum  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  in.  high. 

Mr.  Adams  also  produced  red  ware  at  the  Brick  House 
Potworks,  for  there  is  the  copy  extant  of  a  small  order 
given  out  in  the  year  1773  as  follows: — 


4  doz.  plain  red  T-pots,  12s*  flat  make. 
1  doz.  ,,  ,,  ,,  18s* 


a 


tt 


tt 


tt 


24 


s. 


24 


s. 


It 


1 1 


x  doz.  ,,  ,, 

£  doz.  saffron 
also  an  order  for: 

4  pairs  cream  coloured  sauce  boats. 
23  pairs  bottles  and  basins. 

6  cream  colour  flat  candlesticks. 

£  doz.  sugar  bowls,  30s. 


An  invoice  shows  that  dishes,  etc.,  in  cream  colour,  were 
sold  at  the  following  prices: — 

Inches  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

4d.  6d.  9d.  1/-  1/3  1/6  1/9  2/-  2/6  each 
Large  Tureen,  5/- ;  “middles,”  4/-. 
fruit  baskets  and  stand,  2/6. 

3  pairs  shells  at  2 /-;  4  salts  at  4d. 

Figures,  well  modelled  and  of  good  colour,  were  made,  but 
as  they  were  not  marked  are  difficult  to  trace. 

There  were  many  kinds  of  pottery  made,  other  than 
those  mentioned  above.  For  example,  when  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Market  Hall  was  excavated,  on  the  site  of  the 
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Brick  House,  specimens  were  found  which  are  now  in  the 
Museum  attached.  Many  pieces  of  the  1620/60  period 
were  disclosed,  and  there  were  some  twenty  tygs  in  brown 
ware  and  fragments  of  slip  decorated  dishes,  some  of 
which  show  great  care  in  the  making;  but  they  were 
nearly  all  defective,  and  had  evidently  been  thrown  away 
as  unfit  for  sale.  The  brown  ware  would  probably  have 
been  made  by  the  first  John  Adams  (1657),  wh°  built  the 
place,  and  the  dishes  probably  by  Ralph  or  his  son  John, 
who  died  in  1757.  Specimens,  too,  of  well-shaped  jugs 
of  a  later  period  are  extant,  and  are  exhibited  at  the 
Tunstall  Museum.  They  were  made  from  a  particular 
kind  of  clay  specially  imported  from  Spain  by  William 
Adams,  which  did  not  require  to  be  mixed  with  any 
substance  during  the  process,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
other  sorts.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
great  quantity  of  ware  made  from  the  Spanish  clay. 
Possibly  it  was  found  too  expensive.  Its  colour  was  a 
fine  shade  of  light  brown. 

The  printed  ware  made  at  the  Cobridge  factory  was  of 
conventional  design,  always  good,  beautifully  engraved, 
and  great  care  was  shown  in  the  transfer  process.  Very 
few  specimens,  however,  are  known  to  be  marked. 

About  1780,  William  Adams  built  Cobridge  Hall,  on  the 
site  of  the  Cobridge  Gate  House  on  the  road  from  Cobridge 
to  Leek.  The  extensive  gardens  were  surrounded  by  a 
small  park,  the  drive  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  the 
front  gates  opened  into  what  is  now  known  as  Vale  Place, 
Waterloo  Road,  Hanley.  In  the  summer,  the  family  went 
to  a  country  house  called  Wall  Lane,  which  they  owned 
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at  Wall  Grange.  The  mines  on  the  Adams  family  estate 
at  Cobridge  were  sold  later  for  £35,000  or  more.  The 
“Bull’s  Head”  Inn,  one  of  the  inns  on  the  Adams  family 
property,  still  has  the  ring  fastened  to  a  stone  in  front 
which  was  used  for  bull  baiting,  a  favourite  sport  of  the 
potters  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The 
old  name  for  Cobridge  was  Cobridge  Gate  or  Yate.  There 
were  two  gates.  The  Lower  Cobridge  Gate  stood  where 
the  four  roads  met  in  the  hollow,  where  a  lamp  pillar 
stands  marking  the  site  of  the  old  Cobridge  School,  not 
far  from  the  present  Cobridge  Station.  These  four  roads 
led  to  Sneyd  Green  and  Abbey  Hulton,  Burslem  and 
Norton,  Hanley  and  Newcastle,  and  Rushton  Grange. 
The  last  now  merges  into  Waterloo  Road  (the  new  road 
of  1815)  and  the  gate  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  road 
to  Sneyd  Green. 

William  Adams  married,  in  1769,  Mary  Bourne,  heiress 
of  John  Bourne,  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  who  lived  in 
the  house  near  the  east  end  of  St.  Giles’  Church,  now 
divided  into  two  shops.  He  was  descended  from  the 
Bournes  of  Chell  and  owned  much  property  in  Newcastle, 
Tittensor,  Sneyd  Green  and  Cobridge.  The  estate  at 
Tittensor  was  settled  on  Mary,  but  ten  years  later  was 
sold  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford.  William’s  fortune  was 
the  Brickhouse  Works,  land  in  Longbridge  Hayes,  the 
“Leopard”  Inn,  the  Brickhouse  Croft,  with  messuages 
and  barns,  the  Wilberstones,  Velvet  Croft  and  the  Had- 
deridge.  The  Velvet  Croft  was  on  the  north-west  of  St. 
John’s  churchyard  and  extended  to  the  present  Legal 
Mills.  There  is  still  a  Velvet  Street.  The  big  house  at 
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the  Hadderidge  formerly  had  no  buildings  in  front  of  it, 
so  that  it  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  view  of  Wolstanton 
and  Bradwell  wood.  The  Wilberstones  is  now  called 
Middleport,  and  had  a  corn  mill. 

In  1793,  William  Adams  sold  a  portion  of  the  Had¬ 
deridge  to  Lakin  &  Poole,  the  potters,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  Thomas  Heath.  In  1772  he  secured  from  his 
father-in-law  part  of  the  Little  Cobridge  Estate,  the  pot 
works  on  which  had  been  occupied  by  Ralph  Daniel, 
William  Adams  and  John  Voyez.  In  1776  he  rented 
lands  called  the  Cobridge  from  his  step-father,  John  Hales, 
and  from  Jacob  Warburton,  which  he  afterwards 
purchased. 

After  his  marriage,  William  worked  potteries  at  Cobridge 
in  partnership  with  John  Hales.  These  potteries  had  at 
one  time  been  carried  on  by  members  of  the  Daniel 
family,  the  last  being  Ralph  Daniel,  the  famous  enamel 
salt-glaze  potter. 

William  Adams  was  interested  in  steam  engines  and 
encouraged  T.  Cope,  of  Milton,  in  his  atmospherical  air 
engines.  Cope  used  to  grind  glaze  at  his  mill  and  foundry 
on  the  bank  of  the  canal  at  Milton,  and  carted  it  to  the 
Adams  factories  at  Cobridge.  This  was  in  1786,  but 
much  of  the  materials  used  at  the  works  was  ground  at  the 
water  mills  belonging  to  the  Adams  family  at  Stanley. 
He  also  owned  the  Lodge  Tileworks  at  Trent  Vale,  which 
he  let  in  1814  to  John  Elkin,  Stephen  Grocott,  and  John 
Pearson. 

For  some  years,  Adams  appears  to  have  been  more 
interested  in  his  collieries  than  his  potworks.  He  rented 
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some  of  the  mines  of  Robert  Bucknall  at  Cobridge  at  £100 
per  annum,  and  later  joined  Baddeley  &  Co.  (Daniel  Bird 
Baddeley)  in  their  collieries  at  Cobridge,  and  worked 
under  the  name  of  the  Cobridge  Colliery  Company.  William 
Adams,  on  the  ist  December,  1792,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  celebrated  James  Watt  of  Soho, 
engineer,  Matthew  Boulton  of  the  same  place,  engineer, 
John  Sparrow,  solicitor,  and  John  Repton  of  Norton-in- 
the-Moors,  for  the  erection  of  a  steam  engine  for  other 
collieries  in  which  he  was  interested.  In  the  following  year 
a  second  steam  engine  was  purchased;  the  document 
was  a  very  formal  looking  one. 

William  Adams  had  a  flint  mill  at  Stanley  Pool  called 
Stanley  Mill.  Eventually  there  were  three  mills,  and 
when  Adams  gave  up  manufacturing  at  Cobridge  they 
were  rented  for  many  years  by  Job  Ridgway.  There  was 
also  an  Adams  colour  mill  at  Bagnall,  not  far  from  the 
present  Endon  Station,  which  has  now  been  worked  for 
many  years  by  Harrison  &  Sons,  of  Hanley. 

The  Daniels  of  Cobridge  had  held  considerable  freehold 
property  there  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  had  several 
times  intermarried  with  the  Adams  family,  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  several  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  involved  in  monetary  difficulties. 

John  Daniel  was  the  managing  partner  of  the  New  Hall 
Pottery  Company,  the  pioneers  of  china  manufacture  in 
North  Staffordshire  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
The  Company  began  at  Tunstall  but  removed  to  Hanley 
in  1782.  It  was  at  one  time  styled  Hollins,  War- 
burton  and  Co.,  and  consisted  of  Samuel  Hollins,  Jacob 
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Warburton,  William  Clowes,  Charles  Bagnall  and  John 
Daniel. 

In  1783  William  Adams  bought  the  estate  of  James 
Daniel  for  £6,700.  Enoch  Wood  had  offered  £6,000  odd 
for  it.  Adams  also  acquired  the  leasehold  (500  years) 
of  properties  in  Burslem  from  the  heirs  of  the  Bournes  at 
CheU,  viz.,  the  Alsagers  and  Crewes,  in  1799.  The 
descendants  of  the  Bournes  were  the  Crewes  of  Crewe, 
Rev.  Charles  Crewe,  Rector  of  Barthomley;  Rev.  Offley 
Crewe,  Rector  of  Mucclestone;  the  Lawtons  of  Lawton, 
and  the  Glynnes.  The  property  included  a  brick  and  tile 
works  at  Dale  Hall.  It  was  in  the  Cow  Hay. 

The  properties  had  at  one  time  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Colcloughs  and  Burslems,  from  whom  they  descended 
to  the  Wedgwoods,  who  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
sold  them  to  the  Bournes  of  Chell,  but  before  the 
Colcloughs  came  into  possession  they  had  belonged 
to  the  Adams  family  of  Burslem,  who  had  purchased 
them  from  their  kinsmen  the  Crocketts  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

In  1813,  William  Adams  let  his  factory  at  Cobridge  for 
14  years  to  William  Burdett  Oliver  of  Sandyford,  and 
Timothy  Bourne,  for  90  guineas  per  annum.  They  were 
to  purchase  the  stock  of  earthenware  moulds  and  utensils, 
but  difficulties  arose  and  the  matter  was  referred  to 
William  Clowes  of  Porthill,  and  Charles  Daniel  of  Shelton, 
china  manufacturer;  when  these  could  not  agree, 
Hugh  Henshall  Williamson  of  Longport,  earthenware 
manufacturer,  was  called  in.  He  awarded  in  favour  of 
Adams  and  they  had  to  pay  £1,756  13s.  od.  for  stock  and 
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utensils,  of  which  £i,iii  13s.  od.  was  to  be  paid  at  1 
o’clock  in  the  morning  on  24  June,  1818,  and  the  remaining 
£645  on  11  Nov.,  1818.  About  i860,  the  pottery  at 
Cobridge  was  let  by  the  Misses  Adams  to  Edward  Pearson. 

In  1817,  Ralph  and  James  Clews  rented  from  Adams 
one  of  his  potteries  at  Cobridge,  then  lately  vacated  by 
Moseley,  but  as  a  new  biscuit  and  a  new  glost  oven  had 
been  erected  by  J.  Beardmore,  along  with  other  repairs, 
etc.,  the  rent  was  raised  from  £183  6s.  6d.  to  £216  per 
annum.  They  were  still  at  the  works  in  1830,  and  Adams 
supplied  them  with  flint  and  stone.  They  were  considered 
potters  of  some  importance,  especially  in  the  American 
market,  where  their  blue  printed  ware  was  unsurpassed. 
Their  dark  blue  ware  with  engravings  after  “The  Tour  of 
Dr.  Syntax”  commands  considerable  sums  at  auction 
sales  to-day.  They  described  themselves  as  China, 
Ironstone,  and  Earthenware  Manufacturers,  and  their 
invoice  headings  stated  that  they  were  Potters  to  Her 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia.  One  of  their 
invoice  headings  shows  the  front  of  the  factory;  it 
certainly  was  an  imposing  one.  Five  ovens  are  shown; 
there  may  have  been  more. 

Early  in  the  19th  century,  William  Adams  worked  a 
separate  factory  at  Cobridge  for  china,  in  conjunction 
with  Philip  Eaton.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  in 
1819  and  Adams  remained  in  possession.  In  1819,  the 
price  of  Devonshire  blue  clay  appears  to  have  been 
£ 2  14s.  6d.  per  ton  delivered,  and  the  price  of  Dorsetshire 
china  clay  £y  10s.  od.,  two  important  ingredients  in 
earthenware.  At  the  present  time  the  former  is  between 
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fifty  and  sixty  shillings  per  ton  delivered,  and  the  china 
clay  rather  over  seventy  shillings. 

The  tithes  of  certain  lands,  part  of  the  glebe,  near 
Burslem  Church,  were  in  the  holding  and  inheritance  of 
William  Adams.  These  properties  were  evidently  what  had 
originally  been  known  as  part  of  the  Longcroft  estate,  and 
extended  to  about  7  acres.  This  inheritance  had  come 
down  to  him  with  other  property  which  had  been  in  the 
family  for  some  four  or  five  hundred  years,  and  in  order 
to  have  the  handling  of  it,  he  purchased  the  glebe,  about 
57  acres,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  advowson  of  the  new 
Burslem  rectory,  from  the  then  patron  of  Stoke  rectory. 
He  was  also  prepared  to  purchase  the  advowson  of  Stoke 
Church,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  scheme  fell 
through.  The  Burslem  Rectory  was  built  on  land 
provided  by  Adams,  who  also  gave  £ 200  towards  the 
building.  One  of  the  rectors  held  the  living  for  a  long 
period  and  neglected  all  repairs,  so  that  the  house  fell  into 
decay  and  was  pulled  down  in  1897,  the  gardens  being  now 
known  as  Middleport  Park. 

Burslem,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  increased  in 
size  rapidly,  and  William  Adams  gave  an  acre  of  land,  and 
more,  on  which  to  build  another  church,  namely,  St.  Paul’s, 
Dale  Hall,  and  an  acre  for  the  vicarage.  The  church  and 
churchyard  thus  stand  upon  about  two  acres,  comprising 
portions  of  the  lands  originally  called  the  Dale  Hall  Croft, 
the  Winkle  Meadow,  the  Cow  Hay,  and  the  Little  Cornfield. 

He  also  gave  liberally  to  the  North  Staffordshire 
Infirmary,  and  was  one  of  its  Vice-presidents  in  1806.  His 
daughter  left  £250  to  that  institution.  He  was  also 
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Trustee  of  Cobridge  School,  which  stood  near  the  Lower 
Cobridge  Gate.  It  was  closed  some  years  after  1825, 
having  done  good  work  for  nearly  70  years,  educating 
many  boys  who  afterwards  rose  to  be  important  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  district. 

In  1810,  William  Adams  sold  to  William  Twigg,  the 
celebrated  colour  manufacturer  of  Burslem,  part  of  his 
Velvet  Croft  estate.  The  son,  Joseph  Twigg,  married  in 
1817  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Adams  of 
Bagnall  and  Fenton  Hall. 

In  1797,  William  Adams  bought  10  acres  in  Cheddleton, 
called  the  Butcher’s  Meadow,  near  the  Churnet.  Here 
he  built  paper  mills,  principally  for  making  paper  for  use 
at  his  factories  in  the  transfer  printing  department,  and 
for  sale  to  other  manufacturers.  These  mills  were  later 
let  to  the  Fourdrinier  family,  and  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Brittain,  and  are  still  flourishing.  Adams  owned  a  good 
deal  of  land  at  Cellarhead,  Rownall,  Wetley  Rocks,  and 
district.  The  Wetley  Rocks  estate  was  sold  in  1832  to 
John  Miles  Mason,  the  potter,  father  of  George  Heming 
Mason,  the  celebrated  landscape  painter.  Adams  also 
owned  Knowl  Wood,  some  200  acres,  near  Market  Drayton; 
here  many  of  his  crates  were  made  for  the  packing  of  his 
china  and  earthenware  for  the  foreign  markets.  None 
of  the  sons  or1  daughters  of  William  Adams  married,  and 
the  properties  after  their  death  were  much  divided,  and 
eventually  came,  after  much  litigation,  to  very  distant 
relatives  on  the  distaff  side. 

The  Burslem  Museum  and  Wedgwood  Memorial  Insti¬ 
tute  stands  upon  part  of  the  site  of  the  historic  Adams 
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Brick  House  Potteries  in  Queen  Street,  while  the  back  of  it 
almost  reaches  up  to  the  old  Leopard  Inn  we  have  referred 
to,  whose  front  is  in  the  Market  Square.  The  market  and 
many  shops  stand  upon  the  Brick  House  itself,  and  its 
gardens,  where  in  the  old  days  many  celebrities  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  entertained  by  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
including  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Gower  and  Lord 
Spencer,  in  1765,  when  in  his  tenancy  of  these  old  Adams 
works,  and  it  was  whilst  at  the  Brick  House  Works  that 
Josiah  Wedgwood  was  appointed  Queen’s  Potter  by 
Royal  Warrant  to  Queen  Charlotte,  Consort  of  George  III. 
And  it  was  there  also  that  Thomas  Bentley,  whose  co¬ 
operation  contributed  so  largely  to  Wedgwood’s  success, 
joined  the  firm  as  partner. 

There  was  in  1769  correspondence  between  William 
Adams  and  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  there  is  a  letter  in 
existence  dated  11  November,  1769,  written  by  Josiah 
Wedgwood  to  his  partner  Bentley,  in  which  he  says,  “I 
have  notice  to  leave  the  Brick  House  Works  the  next  year. 
My  landlord  is  married  and  will  come  to  them  himself. 
Here’s  a  fine  piece  of  work  cut  out  for  me.”  The  Brick 
House  Works  stood  upon  a  considerable  piece  of  ground, 
were  very  commodious,  and  of  undoubted  importance 
at  that  time.  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  his  partner  Bentley 
certainly  made  a  fortune  there,  much  to  their  credit;  and 
in  1770  he  was  able  to  build  his  Etruria. 

The  Adams  family  were  regular  attendants  at  Burslem 
Old  Church,  with  the  Woods,  Wedgwoods,  Rogers, 
Davenports  and  others  of  their  day.  The  galleries  in  the 
church  had  been  put  in  by  private  subscription,  so  the 
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pews  became  the  property  of  the  subscribers.  A  local 
barber  named  Wedgwood  disputed  this  view  of  the 
matter,  and  used  to  push  himself  in  the  Adams  pew.  The 
ladies  sent  their  man-servant  and  maids  in  advance  to  fill 
the  pew,  but  still  Wedgwood  crushed  his  way  in.  So 
obstinate  was  he  that  they  had  the  pew  boarded  over,  so 
that  nobody  should  sit  in  it,  but  the  following  Sunday 
Wedgwood  was  there  in  a  chair  on  top  of  the  boards! 

There  was  the  old  three-decker  pulpit,  at  the  foot  of 
which  was  a  square  pew  for  the  churchwardens,  who  used 
to  go  out  just  before  the  sermon  to  see  that  all  the  public 
houses  were  closed.  There  was  also  the  old  dog-whipper 
in  his  long  coat,  with  many  capes,  who  perambulated  the 
sacred  edifice. 

Cobridge  Hall,  once  a  charming  country  house,  was  in 
course  of  demolition  in  1913. 

We  must  now  briefly  refer  to  the  youngest  of  the  three 
William  Adams  to  be  a  noted  Master  Potter  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  our  next  chapter. 
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WILLIAM  ADAMS 

OF  STOKE-ON-TRENT 

1772— 1829 

From  the  bronze  medallion  in  the  chancel  of  the  Parish  C  hurch  of 
Stoke-on-Trent.  Modelled  by  Thos.  Batty,  A.R.C  .A. 

An  alabaster  tablet  beneath  has  the  following  inscription:  — 

“In  pious  Memory  erf  William  Adams  (1772-1829)  of  Fenton  Hall,  Harden  of  this 
Parish  1814-15.  He  came  of  a  family  of  Master-Potters  and  Ml  sezenth  in  direct 
descent  from  William  Adams,  the  Master  Potter  who  died  in  January  1M-. 
Lewis  Adams  of  the  Watlands  (1805-1850)  the  third  son  of  the  first  named 
William  Adams  was  Warden  of  this  Parish  1842-3,  and  first  (  hief  Bailiff 
of  the  town  1839-40.” 
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V 

WILLIAM  ADAMS 
OF  FENTON  HALL 
AND  BAGNALL 


Chapter  V. 


William  Adams  of  Fenton  Hall  and  B agnail 

(No.  3  of  the  three  William  Adams  at  the  end  of  the 

eighteenth  century 
1772-1829 

and  his  son  of  Greenfield  and  their  descendants) . 

This  William  Adams  was  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Richard  Adams,  Master  Potter,  of  Cobridge,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  and  of  Bank  House,  Bagnall  (1739-1811),  whom  we 
have  already  mentioned.  The  country  possesses  many  fine 
specimens  of  his  work  in  the  museums  of  Stoke-upon-Trent 
and  London.  There  are  also  specimens  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  the  Memorial  Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  in 
other  famous  museums  and  private  collections,  and, 
although  he  was  perhaps  not  of  such  fame  as  his  cousin  of 
Greengates,  he  was  justly  celebrated  as  a  potter  who  filled 
a  great  want  in  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  early  days 

In  1793  William  Adams 
entered  into  partnership  with 
Lewis  Heath,  a  master  potter 
of  Burslem.  And  in  that 
year  he  married  Sarah,  his 
partner’s  eldest  daughter. 
She  w*as  fond  of  elaborate  dressing,  and  was  by  the  last 


of  the  potting  industry. 


SIGNATURE  OF  WILLIAM  ADAMS, 
OF  STOKE-UPON-TRENT,  IN  1793. 
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generation  remembered  in  rich  satin  frocks  with  beautiful 
Mechlin  lace,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  her  husband, 
exasperated  by  her  many  wigs,  used  to  put  them  under 
the  pump  at  Fenton  Hall  to  annoy  her.  She,  however, 
not  only  presented  her  husband  with  fourteen  children, 
but  entertained  well,  with  the  help  of  her  clever  mother- 
in-law  (the  widow  of  Richard  Adams),  and  many  a  well- 
known  personage  dined  at  Fenton  Hall.  Their  second 
daughter,  Sarah,  married  James  Guest,  proprietor  of 
Holt  Town  Cotton  Mills,  Manchester;  and  Ann,  the  eldest 
daughter,  married  Joseph  Twigg  (son  of  William  and  Alice 
Twigg)  of  Bank  House,  Burslem,  a  noted  colour  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  colour  works  stood  on  land  bought  by  his 
father,  William  Twigg,  from  William  Adams  of  Cobridge 
Hall,  in  1810,  and  had  been  part  of  the  Velvet  Croft. 

The  eldest  son  was  William  Adams  of  Greenfield, 
Tunstall,  born  in  1798.  Next  came  Edward,  of  Basford 
Hall,  born  in  1803;  Lewis,  born  1805;  and  Thomas,  born 
1807.  The  third  son,  Lewis,  became  first  Chief  Bailiff  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  He  bought,  in  1842,  the  Watlands 
estate  at  Wolstanton,  and  was  Master  of  The  North 
Staffordshire  Harriers  1836-42,  keeping  his  hounds  at  the 
bottom  of  Knutton  Road,  Wolstanton.  In  1842  he  sold 
the  pack  to  William  Davenport,  of  Longport  and  Maer, 
who  exchanged  them  for  fox-hounds,  thus  inaugurating 
the  North  Staffordshire  Hunt.  Lewis  was  probably  the 
cleverest  member  of  the  family,  and  showed  considerable 
ability  at  his  factories.  Prior  to  living  at  the  Watlands, 
he  had  rented  The  Mount,  Penkhull,  from  the  Spode 
family. 
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ABBEY  HULTON  MILL 


FE  BANK  POTTERIES,  STOKE-ON-TRENT 

A  A  o  m  c  1  .904-1  863 


tiv  William 
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PART  OF  CHURCH  STREET,  STOKE-ON-TRENT,  1818 

Showing  portions  of  the  Big  Works  on  the  left  and  the  Bridge  Bank  on  the 

right  (William  Adams  &  Sons). 
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Old  William  Adams  was  a  man  of  much  originality  and 
was  very  good  company  when  the  mood  seized  him.  He 
did  not  approve  of  people  without  a  sense  of  humour, 
and  a  favourite,  if  very  simple,  rhyme  of  his  was: 

“He  that  cannot  see  a  joke 
Is  not  fit  to  live  in  Stoke.” 

He  lived  at  Bank  House,  Bagnall,  from  1794  to  1810,  and 
was  churchwarden  1801-5.  The  parson  was  old  Mr. 
Powys,  who  according  to  tradition  often  failed  to  turn  up 
to  service  when  his  curate  was  elsewhere,  and  was  some¬ 
times  found  in  a  hedge,  “not  quite  well.” 

William  Adams  relinquished  his  share  in  the  Burslem 
Pottery  in  1804,  and  took  over  the  Cliff  Bank  Works  at 
Stoke.  This  was  a  good  manufactory  in  many  ways,  and 
had  at  one  time  been  worked  by  “Alders,  Harrison  and 
Josiah  Wedgwood,”  and  later  by  Hugh  Booth  and  his 
brother  Ephraim,  and  the  latter’s  sons  Hugh  and  Joseph, 
whom  John  Ward,  the  historian,  considered  the  most 
eminent  potters  of  Stoke — he  placed  them  before  Spode. 
Here  William  Adams  made  the  well-known  blue  printed 
ware,  which  his  cousins  at  Cobridge  were  the  first  to 
attempt  to  produce  in  Staffordshire.  He  also  made 
“figures”  and  “portrait  busts,”  and  general  earthenware 
of  every  description,  also  Bone  China  of  excellent  quality; 
in  this  he  emulated  Spode,  for  his  cousins,  the 
Warburtons,  had  used  the  Champion  patent  for  china 
making. 

Josiah  Spode  (1754-1827)  and  William  Adams  were  old 
friends.  His  father,  Josiah  No.  1  (i733-I797)>  vvas  a  g00^ 
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musician,  especially  with  the  fiddle,  and  always  came  to 
festivities  at  Bagnall,  the  old  Adams  home,  William 
Adams  adding  to  the  music  with  his  flute.  The  old  flute 
is  still  in  existence,  and  there  are  other  trophies  kept  by 
the  Adams  family,  including  a  salt-glaze  teapot  made  by 
John  Adams  of  the  Brick  House  (1716-1757),  which  family 
records  state  was  used  at  breakfast  by  Mrs.  William 
Adams  in  November  1745,  when  Prince  Charles  Edward 
came  to  Bagnall  on  his  retreat  from  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland’s  army  encamped  at  Stone.  Tradition  states 
that  the  Prince  bore  himself  with  much  friendliness, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  only  too  glad  to 
obtain  shelter;  he  would  have  got  none  from  Justice 
Murhall  near  by.  Mr.  Sleigh,  in  his  History  of  the  Ancient 
Parish  of  Leek ,  gives  some  interesting  details  of  Prince 
Charles’  stay  in  that  town,  which  is,  of  course,  only  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Bagnall. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  Booth, 
Spode,  Wolfe,  and  Thomas  Minton,  were  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  potters  of  Stoke-upon-Trent.  William  Adams  not 
only  took  over  the  business  of  Hugh  Booth,  but  also  the 
three  factories  of  Thomas  Wolfe  as  well,  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1818  that  he  added 
the  Wolfe  business  to  his  own  established  one. 

Thomas  Wolfe  was  bom  in  the  year  1751,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Wolfe,  Master  Potter,  of  Lane  End, 
and  Elizabeth  (Bell)  his  wife.  The  factories  that  we  shall 
describe  were  built  by  him  in  1781,  being  on  the  main 
road  from  Newcastle  to  Lane  End  (Longton)  by  the  side 
of  the  canal.  He  had  a  large  trade  with  Ireland  and 
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UNHANDLED  PALE  BLUE  TRANSFER  PRINT  CUP  AND 

EARLY  STOKE  PRODUCTION 

Mark  impressed,  adams. 

Tunstall  Museum,  from  Frank  Falkner  collection. 


RICH  DARK  BLUE  TRANSFER 

‘’THE  CUPID  SERIES 

By  HA  Adams  &  Sons,  Stoke-on-Trent,  1819 
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PART  OF  A  BONE  CHINA  TEA  SERVICE 

HEAVILY  DECORATED  BY  HAND  IN  BURNISHED  GOLD 

Until  recently  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  at  Alton  Towers. 
Marked  w.  adams  &  sons,  stoke-on-trent. 


VASE  IN  BONE  CHINA 
Made  by  Adams  of  Stoke  circa  1810. 

PAINTED  GROUPS  OF  FLOWERS  AND  RICHLY  GILT. 

Height  10  in.  Tunstall  Museum. 
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America,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  potter  to 
employ  steam  power  for  grinding  burnt  flint.  In  1793 
he  erected  an  engine  in  his  factory,  through  Boulton  and 
Watt,  of  Soho,  Birmingham.  This  is  remembered  in  the 
Adams  days  as  having  had  a  cylinder  of  wood. 

Thomas  Wolfe  was  in  partnership  with  Josiah  Spode 
in  the  Stokely  Collieries.  Wolfe  did  not  make  porcelain 
(Bone  China),  he  left  that  for  his  successor,  William  Adams, 
to  produce.  He  died  on  the  19th  October,  1818,  without 
male  issue.  There  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  Stoke 
Church. 

Miss  Meteyard,  Wedgwood’s  biographer,  says  truly 
that  the  names  of  Warburton,  Mayer,  Adams  and  Spode, 
may  be  included  amongst  those  who,  by  their  zealous 
spirit  of  improvement,  and  keen  industry,  did  such  noble 
service  for  the  social  progress  of  their  country.  She  also 
says,  in  her  Group  of  Englishmen ,  that  in  1807  Spode  and 
Adams  were  keen  competitors  of  the  Wedgwoods  of 
Etruria.  At  that  time  Adams  was  making  some  highly 
decorated  porcelain  vases,  painted  with  groups  of  flowers, 
and  richly  gilt,  on  dark  blue  grounds,  having  painted 
medallions  of  scenery,  cupids  playing,  wreaths  of  flowers, 
etc.  There  were  handsome  tea  and  dessert  sendees, 
painted  by  well  trained  artists,  with  a  man  named  John 
Simpson  at  their  head.  Dinner  services  were  made  in 
ironstone  china  body,  at  a  later  period,  with  wide  enamelled 
borders.  They  were  not  always  marked.  The  favourite 
colours  of  these  borders  were  maroon  or  cobalt  blue,  with 
a  gold  scroll  work  on  the  colour  and  richly  gilt  pattern 
edge.  Some  of  the  decoration  was  after  the  style  of  Sevres 
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and  Dresden,  also  Chinese,  whilst  other  modes  were 
entirely  original.  From  a  price  list  printed  in  1814, 
headed  “William  Adams,  Stoke-upon-Trent,”  we  learn 
that  ordinary  earthenware  in  large  variety  was  evidently 
made  at  the  Big  Works  and  the  Cliff  Bank  Works,  in 
cream  colour  with  band  and  line,  with  other  painted  and 
printed  ware  skilfully  transferred,  as  American  specimens 
still  extant  prove. 

Made  in  a  variety  of  bodies,  and  in  endless  sizes  and 


WILLIAM  ADAMS  (1772-1829)  SNUFF  BOX. 
French  silver,  carved  mother  of  pearl  top. 


shapes,  the  wall  plaques  form  an  interesting  section  of 
ceramics,  and  are  worthy  of  an  adequate  study  by  some 
competent  authority.  They  are  less  frequently  marked 
than  the  figures  or  statuettes,  and  no  doubt  many  of  the 
Staffordshire  potters  were  engaged  in  their  manufacture. 
Occasionally  a  plaque  is  met  with  of  the  Slip  period,  with 
quaint  characteristic  lettering.  The  coloured  and  glazed 
examples  by  Whieldon  and  Wedgwood  are  often  beautiful 
in  design,  and  it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  record  a 
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DARK  BLUE  TRANSFER  PRINTS 


HAWTHORNDEN,  EDINBURGH 
Mark  impressed  adams  (Eagle  mark). 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hurd  collection. 


WHITBY  HARBOUR 
Mark  impressed  adams  (Eagle  mark). 
Dr.  Sidcbotham  collection. 
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DARK  BLUE  TRANSFER  prints 


FLOORS,  RONBURGHSHIRE 


MITCHELL  &  FREEMAN’S 
CHINA  AND  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 
CHATHAM  STREET,  BOSTON 
Impressed  adams  ( Eagle  mark). 

In  the  collection  of  D.  Yoder ,  M.D. 


THE  HOLME,  REGENT’S  PARK.' 
Mark  impressed,  adams 
(Eagle  mark). 

In  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Casper. 
Salem,  U.S.A. 
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plaque  by  William  Adams  of  Stoke,  from  the  collection 
of  General  Terry  (see  illustration).  Both  the  design  and 
workmanship  are  indicative  of  the  period  and  place  from 
which  it  emanated,  and  it  is  valuable  as  a  specimen  from 
which,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  other  similar  plaques  may 
be  traceable.  The  name  of  William  Adams,  Stoke,  and 
the  year  1818,  are  scratched  in  the  paste.  Unlike  his 
cousin  of  Cobridge  Hall,  no  figures  or  statuettes  have  yet 
been  attributed  to  him,  although  it  is  said  that  they  were, 
to  a  certain  extent,  produced  at  his  Cliff  Bank  Pottery, 
and  that  the  earlier  specimens  were  of  good  quality.  If 
produced  in  any  number  it  is  likely  that  they  cannot  have 
been  marked  with  his  name,  or  some  would  have  been 
discovered  in  collections. 

Mr.  Adams  and  his  sons  extended  their  business  to  an 
enormous  extent,  until  they  had,  in  1839.  no  less  than  six 
factories  going.  There  were  five  at  Stoke  and  one  at 
Greenfield,  while  their  two  works  at  Burslem  were  let, 
the  Hadderidge  to  John  Wedg  Wood,  of  Brownhills,  and 
the  Knowl  to  Enoch  Wood  &  Sons.  There  were  five 
factories  working  under  this  management  as  early  as  1818, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  hands  were  employed.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  probably,  at  one  time,  no  other 
pottery  manufacturer  did  such  a  large  amount  of  business 

as  this  single  firm. 

In  the  History  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries ,  published 
in  1829,  the  author  states  that  “opposite  to  the  Trent  is  the 
mansion  [Fenton  Hall]  of  William  Adams,  Esq.,  of  a  very 
early  and  respectable  family  at  Bagnall,  long  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  this  district.  This  gentleman 
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joins  with  considerable  experience,  extensive  information 
relative  to  all  departments  of  the  art,  and  his  productions 
in  pottery  and  porcelain  are  in  deserved  estimation.” 
This  was  evidently  written  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams, 
which  happened  in  the  same  year  as  the  publication  of  the 
book  quoted  from.  William  Adams  died  2  December,  1829, 
and  lies  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  There  is  a  portrait  medallion  in 
bronze  to  his  memory  with  alabaster  tablet  on  the  south 


FENTON  HALL,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

The  home  of  William  Adams,  Esq.,  1772-1829. 

wall  of  the  sanctuary  of  that  church.  He,  and  his  cousin, 
William  Adams  (1746-1805)  are  also  commemorated  in 
Lichfield  Cathedral.  Ward,  in  his  History  of  the  Borough 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent ,  describes  the  factories  at  Stoke, 
which  he  enumerates  in  the  following  order: — Spode  and 
Copeland,  second  Mintons,  third  Adams,  fourth  Daniels, 
fifth  Boyles,  etc.  Those  belonging  to  the  third  firm,  he 
says,  are  “carried  on  under  the  name  of  William  Adams 
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FRUIT  DISH  IN  BONE  CHINA 

WIDE  COBALT  BLUE  BORDER  WITH  BURNISHED  GOLD  PATTERN, 

Made  by  W.  Adams,  Stoke. 

Length  9  in.  Woorc  collection. 


BROWN 
IN  RED 


PL\TE  PART  OF  A  SER\  ICE 
Marked  w.  ADAMS  &  sons. 

*\NSFER  PRINT,  RICH  BLUE  BORDER,  ENAMELLED 
AND  FINISHED  IN  BURNISHED  GOLD. 
Goode  collection. 
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OBLONG  OVAL  PLACQUE 
Lion  ar.d  Lioness  (moulded)  painted  in  colours. 
Incised  in  the  paste,  william  adams,  stoke,  1818. 
General  Terry  collection. 


PARIAN  FIGURES,  ETC. 
Mark  impressed,  adams — 1846  period. 
Tunstall  Museum. 
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and  Sons,  comprising  four  separate  works — three  of  them 
formerly  Thomas  Wolfe’s;  and  one  at  Cliff  Bank,  formerly 
Hugh  Booth’s,  where  in  the  aggregate  a  large  amount  of 
business  is  done.”  The  largest  of  these  potteries  was 
called  the  Big  Works;  its  front  was  in  Church  Street.  It 
covered  the  ground  where  stand  the  Hippodrome,  Messrs. 
Vyse  &  Hill,  stationers,  and  several  other  shops.  All 
along  the  left-hand  side  and  back  of  the  works  was  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal.  One  bank  was  for  the  Adams 
wharf,  and  the  other  for  Spode  and  Copelands.  If  the 
Big  Works  had  still  been  standing,  what  is  now  called 
Kingsway  (late  Wolfe  Street)  would  have  run  straight 
through  it.  They  were  very  extensive  and  had  the  chief 
showrooms  and  counting  house  attached.  Facing  the 
front  of  the  Big  Works,  across  the  road,  were  the  old 
China  Works;  the  front  began  at  the  end  of  what  is  now 
the  Market  Hall,  and  the  back  of  the  factory  would  have 
touched  the  premises  of  Messrs.  G.  Jones  &  Sons  had  the 
latter  been  built  then.  On  the  site  of  Church  Street 
opposite  to  the  Big  Works  was  also  the  Bridge  Bank  Works. 
The  front  was  for  the  greater  part  in  that  street,  but 
extended  round  the  comer,  down  London  Road,  as  far  as 
what,  in  Mr.  Adams’  days,  was  a  flour  mill,  and  is  now  a 
flint  mill.  On  its  other  side  it  joined  a  portion  of  Messrs. 
Minton’s  premises.  The  China  Works  were  really  two 
factories.  The  locality  of  four  of  the  Adams  factories  has 
been  described;  the  other  was  in  the  centre  of  Stoke,  and 
was  called  the  Cliff  Bank  Works,  recently  pulled  down. 
The  firm  of  Minton,  Hollins  &  Co.,  held  it  for  some  years 
previous  to  its  being  divided.  The  flint  and  other 
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materials  required  to  be  ground  were  sent  to  the  mills  at 
Hanford  and  Clayton,  some  three  miles  distant,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Ayshford  Wise,  where  the  wheel  was  turned  by 
water  power. 

When  the  eldest  son,  William,  came  of  age  in  1819, 
he  was  taken  into  partnership,  and  his  brothers  were 
added  to  the  firm  later  on,  when  the  style  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  William  Adams  &  Sons.  Branch  offices  were 
opened  at  Liverpool  and  New  York.  In  Gore’s  Liverpool 
Directories,  the  firm  is  noted  as  being  at  19  Erskine  Street, 
and  Wellington  Buildings,  Poole  Lane,  in  1832  and  1834; 
in  1835,  1839,  and  1843  to  1855,  at  10  Rumford  Place. 
Edward  Adams,  the  second  son,  took  his  share  of  interest 
in  the  business,  while  William  was  made  resident  agent 
at  Liverpool,  leaving  the  father  with  Lewis,  and  Thomas 
Adams,  born  1807,  the  fourth  son,  to  carry  on  the  large 
concern  in  Staffordshire.  In  1821,  when  only  23  years 
old,  William  went  to  the  Southern  States  of  America  for 
about  two  years  on  business.  He  also  opened  offices  at 
New  York  under  the  style  of  Adams  Brothers.  His 
return  passage  on  his  first  voyage  was  a  record  one  for 
speed  at  such  a  period,  long  before  the  advent  of  steam. 
He  left  Long  Island  in  one  of  the  finest  craft  of  the  day, 
under  command  of  Captain  Rogers;  “half-a-gale”  was 
blowing  from  the  west,  and,  with  as  much  sail  as  the  good 
ship  could  carry,  the  passage  to  Liverpool  was  made  in 
fourteen  days.  His  second  trip  was  two  years  later  (still 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father).  It  was  he  who  in  1832 
opened  for  the  firm,  of  which  he  was  then  head,  offices  at 
No.  1  Wellington  Buildings,  Liverpool,  where  they  carried 
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WILLIAM  ADAMS  OF  FENTON  HALL,  ESQUIRE 

1772—1829. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT 

( c.  1796) 
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THE  WATLANDS,  WOLSTANTON,  STAFFORDSHIRE 
The  seat  of  Lewis  Adams,  Esq.  (1805-1850) 

First  Chief  Bailiff  of  Stoke-on-Trent 
1839—1840. 


BASFORD  HALL,  NEAR  STOKE-ON-TRENT 
The  seat  of  Edward  Adams,  Esq.  (born  1803). 
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on  shipping  and  export  business,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  for  several  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  the 
Potteries  and  elsewhere.  In  1835,  they  removed  the 
counting  house  to  10  Rumford  Place,  where  it  was 
continued  till  1855. 

Thomas  Adams,  the  youngest  member  of  the  firm,  later 
on  opened  up  a  large  trade  with  Mexico  for  printed  ware. 
Although  they  did  not  extensively  ship  goods  to  that 
country  before  1830,  there  appears  to  be  a  number  of 
collectors  of  that  kind  of  ware  in  Mexico  at  the  present 
time.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
present  firm  of  William  Adams  &  Sons,  Tunstall,  receive 
from  America  and  other  countries  numbers  of  enquiries 
for  the  dates  when  certain  kinds  were  brought  out.  The 
“Athens”  and  “Bologna”  patterns  were  favourites.  They 
were  the  scenery  designs  so  much  in  vogue  from  1830  to 
1870.  About  the  year  1825,  the  firm  opened  up  a  large 
trade  with  the  Brazils,  more  particularly  Rio  de  J aneiro  and 
Pernambuco,  through  McCalmont  Bros.  &  Co.,  Liverpool; 
Freeling,  Ker,  Collins  &  Co.,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  through 
Johnson,  Coomber  &  Co.  for  Bahia.  Messrs.  Adams  also 
traded  with  Batavia  and  the  Western  Coast  of  South 
America,  especially  Valparaiso  and  Lima.  Lustre  ware 
was  extensively  made  for  these  markets.  The  “flown 
blue”  ware  had  the  reputation  of  being  “the  best  in  the 
trade.”  But  what  gave  the  firm  a  considerable  hold  in 
foreign  markets  was  a  pattern  of  hieroglyphics  for  Java, 
about  1838-1840.  A  ware,  called  Ironstone  china  or 
white  granite,  was  made  for  Cuba.  Printed  ware  for  this 
market  had  various  subjects  in  the  cavetto,  such  as 
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Spanish  marriages,  Spanish  victories  in  Morocco,  the 
Habana  pattern  and  others. 

These  extensive  connections  abroad,  as  well  as  a  large 
home  trade,  kept  all  the  works  going  when  at  the  height 
of  their  activities.  They  supplied  a  great  want  in  many 
markets.  The  Big  Works  and  those  at  Cliff  Bank  were 
well  employed,  and  they  made  useful  wares  of  every 
description  then  in  demand:  lamps  in  white  and  cream 
ware,  pillar  and  low  candlesticks,  rushlights,  shaving 
basins,  wine  coolers,  blanc-mange  moulds,  scollop  shells, 
milk  pans,  bird  baths,  dog  troughs,  cheese  toasters,  game 
and  turtle  pots,  lemon  strainers,  paste  boxes,  egg  cups, 
paint  slabs,  palettes,  tea  tasters,  meal  cups,  trifle  cans, 
chocolate  cans,  pestles  and  mortars,  labelled  jars  for 
leeches,  snuffer  trays,  cylindrical  tumblers,  and  many 
other  specimens  of  earthenware.  There  was  also  hospital 
ware,  which  was  largely  made.  Then  there  were  green 
glazed  dessert  ware,  red  ware,  and  Egyptian  black  ware 
in  great  variety,  mostly  in  teapots,  sugar  basins,  cream 
jugs,  and  coffee  pots;  some  with  figures  in  relief  and  some¬ 
times  slightly  glazed.  Many  of  the  old  figure  moulds  are 
still  extant,  marked  “W.A.  &  S.”  Satin  striped  teapots 
and  other  articles  to  correspond  were  numerous.  Dipped 
ware  was  made  in  the  form  of  common  bowls,  mugs,  and 
toilet  ware.  Garden  ware  in  stone  colour  or  green  glaze 
was  made  into  seats,  pedestals,  garden  pots  and  stands, 
etc.  Stone  ware  was  made  in  the  form  of  jugs  for  kitchen 
use,  in  both  figured  and  embossed  patterns,  the  favourite 
shapes  being  the  Wheatsheaf,  Gothic,  Druid,  and  Apostles. 
There  was  a  great  variety  of  other  shapes.  There  was 
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Mark  impressed,  adams. 


Height  10  in. 

Woore  Manor,  Salop. 
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PLATE  XLIX 


PARIAN  FIGURE,  SPANISH  BRIGAND 
By  adams  of  stoke.  Height  14^ 


Tunstall  Museum. 
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also  much  high-class  dinner  and  toilet  ware  made.  In 
the  Tunstall  Museum  are  to  be  seen  two  small  plates, 
printed  on  glaze  in  red  and  with  lustred  borders,  impressed 
ADAMS,  which  were  of  William  Adams’  earliest  Stoke 
production.  They  were  made  about  1804.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  these  Stoke  potteries  were  much  after  the 
manner  of  that  style  which  often  goes  under  the  heading 
of  “Leeds.”  Another  successful  production  of  the  firm 
was  that  of  Parian  statuary.  Parian  was  first  made  about 
1842  by  Copeland  and  Garret  (late  Spode);  but  it  was 
almost  simultaneously  introduced  by  the  Adams  firm  at 
their  China  Works,  Stoke.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
former  firm  whilst  experimenting  upon  the  porcelain 
bisque  body;  and,  possibly  an  excess  of  spar  being  used, 
the  result  was  a  substance  resembling  Parian  marble. 
The  firm  of  Adams  &  Sons  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  two  first-class  modellers — an  Italian  named 
Giovanni  Meli,1  and  a  Scotsman  named  W.  Beattie. 
Some  of  the  pieces  which  were  modelled  by  Meli  are  the 
statuettes  of  Jacob  and  Joseph;  Abraham  offering  up 
Isaac;  Italian  Fruit  Girl;  Shepherd  and  Musician  with 
Flute,  with  many  others;  but  his  earliest  specimen  was  the 
Spanish  Brigand,  as  illustrated  on  Plate  XLIX.  W.  Beattie 
modelled  the  statuettes  of  Coriolanus,  Virginia  and  Venus; 
some  Grecian  subjects;  groups  of  stags;  Death  of  the 
Stags;  Pointer  and  Setter;  Cupid  in  Captivity  (female 
figure  with  Cupid  caught  on  her  shoulder);  also  copies 


1  Giovanni  Meli  later  set  up  in  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  modeller 
and  afterwards  as  a  manufacturer  (see  Jewitt’s  Keramic  Art,  \  olume  II, 
p.  222). 

I— 1 
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of  many  Mexican  ornaments  and  statuettes  in  silver 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Adams  had  brought  from  Mexico.  A 
few  of  the  early  specimens  are  illustrated,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  more  handsome  pieces  cannot  be,  because 
photographs  have  been  difficult  to  procure.  Those  illus¬ 
trated  are  of  a  more  creamy  tint  than  modem  Parian.  They 
were  undoubtedly  made  by  William  Adams  &  Sons.  The 

male  figure  (Plate  XLV)  is  impressed  ADAMS  in  I 
small  type  at  the  back,  and  a  gold  band  has  been  run 
over  it.  There  is  a  Parian  group  of  Harvesters  similarly 
marked  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Duncalf,  Earlestown. 
The  Parian  was  shipped  to  America  and  many  of  the 
principal  towns  of  England  and  Scotland.  Wenman 
Brothers,  of  Liverpool,  had  large  stocks  of  it.  Many  of 
the  larger  subjects  were  sold  for  not  less  than  £10,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  £15,  though,  of  course,  the  smaller 
pieces  were  sold  for  considerably  less. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  extensive  turnout  of  the  firm, 
they  had  their  own  barges  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal, 
to  convey  numerous  crates  of  ware  to  Liverpool  and  bring 
back  material  for  manufacture,  the  principal  part  of  which 
was  clay  from  the  mines  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  which 
had  been  landed  from  sailing  ships  at  the  great  port  on  the 
Mersey.  There  were,  however,  several  firms  of  general 
carriers  on  the  canal  who  extended  their  carrying  through 
the  Potteries,  an  important  one  of  which  was  Worthington 
and  Gilbert.1 

1  John  Gilbert  (died  1 8 1 1),  had  been  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  Agent 
and  helped  him  and  the  famous  Brindley  greatly  in  their  schemes  for 
canals.  John  Gilbert  built  Clough  Hall,  near  Harecastle,  on  the  confines 
of  Cheshire,  in  later  days  a  place  of  entertainment  for  the  Staffordshire 
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ARISH  CHURCH  OF  S.  PETER  AI)  VINCULA,  STOKE-ON-TRENT 
Built  1826/29,  to  replace  the  old  Church  of  Saxon  origin. 

Burial  place  of  William  Adams  (1772-1829)  in  foreground. 


THE  HALL,  GREENFIELD 
The  seat  of  William  Adams,  Esquire. 

From  an  engraving  published  in  London,  July  31,  1794,  by  L.  Stockdale,  Piccadilly. 
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In  1853  William  Adams  (1798-1865),  the  senior  partner, 
dissolved  partnership  in  the  Stoke  concern  to  work  the 
potteries  at  Greenfield,* 1  near  Tunstall,  by  himself.  His 
brother  Lewis  was  then  dead.  There  remained  only 
Edward  and  Thomas.  The  former,  later  in  fife,  took  but 
little  interest  in  the  business,  and  his  sons  were  not  brought 
up  to  it.  The  latter  (Thomas),  when  it  was  not 
imperative  to  be  at  Liverpool,  spent  most  of  his  time  at 
the  Watlands,  Wolstanton,  with  his  sisters  and  his  aunt. 
At  his  death,  in  1863,  the  Stoke  Potteries  were  closed. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  demand  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  in  Mexico,  for  the  transfer  ware  of 
Staffordshire  produced  in  the  course  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  This  probably  arises  from  two 
causes:  First,  through  a  feeling  of  patriotism,  as  a  number 
of  the  illustrations,  printed  in  very  good  style,  were  of 
historical  and  descriptive  scenes  connected  with  those 
countries;  and  as  a  second  cause,  the  development  of  an 
educated  taste,  arising,  doubtless,  from  the  great  increase 

Potteries.  A  view  of  this  house  was  painted  on  one  of  the  pieces 
for  the  Empress  of  Russia's  noted  dinner  service  produced  by  Josiah 
Wedgwood.  Gilbert’s  senior  partner,  Jonathan  Worthington,  lived  at 
Moorhill  Hall,  Worcestershire.  His  grand-daughter  married  the  second 
William  Adams  of  Greenfield. 

1This  William  Adams  secured  Greenfield,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the 
daughter  and  co-heir  (with  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Edward  Adams,  of 
Basford)  of  Jesse  Breeze,  Esq.,  of  Greenfield,  who  died  in  1826.  The 
latter’s  father,  John  Breeze,  purchased  the  place  from  the  trustees  of 
Theophilus  Smith  in  1 800-1.  It  was  in  his  day  called  Smithfield. 
Dr.  Aikin,  writing  in  his  Thirty  to  Forty  Miles  round  Manchester,  published 
in  1795,  and  Pitt  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  1817,  both  describe  the 
place  as  a  village,  house,  and  potteries,  situated  in  the  Hundred  of 
Pirehill  North.  Aikin  gives  an  engraving  of  the  Hall.  It  is  now 
merged  into  Tunstall,  and  part  of  the  estate  was  sold  some  thirty  years 
ago  by  the  Adams  family  for  Tunstall  Park  and  more  of  the  remaining 
fields  seem  likely  to  be  sold  for  playgrounds,  etc.,  for  the  City  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 
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of  wealth  which  had  taken  place  there.  Art  can  only 
flourish  where  there  is  wealth,  and  where  riches  are 
created  men  do  not  then  confine  their  expenditure  to  mere 
physical  comforts.  Their  growing  taste  for  the  beautiful 
has  to  be  satisfied,  and  one  means  for  this  is  usually  a 
refined  and  discriminating  appreciation  of  ceramic  art 
objects.  Josiah  Wedgwood  put  the  matter  very  pithily 
when  he  wrote: — “The  progress  of  the  arts,  at  all  times 
and  in  every  country,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  encourage¬ 
ment  they  receive  from  those  who,  by  their  rank  and 
influence,  are  legislators  in  taste;  and  who  alone  are 
capable  of  bestowing  rewards  upon  the  labours  of  industry 
and  the  exertions  of  genius ....  No  art  ever  was  or  ever  can 
be  carried  to  great  perfection  with  feeble  efforts  or  at  small 
expense;  and  it  depends  upon  those  who  are  possessed  of 
riches  and  power,  whether  individuals  shall  be  ruined  or 
rewarded  for  their  ingenuity”  (see  catalogue  for  1787). 

It  is  not  that  the  old  blue  transfer  wares  of  Staffordshire 
represent  the  highest  development  of  art,  but  they  were 
pleasing  and  appealed  to  people  who  were  blossoming  into 
wealth,  aesthetic  taste,  and  patriotic  ardour.  They  could, 
little  over  half  a  century  ago,  obtain  these  wares  more 
cheaply  than  nowadays;  for  as  purses  become  fuller, 
artistic  ambition  rises  proportionately,  and  the  demand 
becomes  greater  as  the  supply  diminishes.  So  there  are 
a  large  number  of  collectors  abroad,  gifted  connoisseurs 
too,  who  have  become  imbued  with  a  desire  for  the  early 
transfers  of  the  Potteries.  To  these  the  following  pages 
will  probably  appeal  most  of  all.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  collectors  in  this  kingdom 


PLATE  LI1 


A  POTTERY  PRINTER  AT  HIS  PRESS 

GREENGATES  WORKS 


OLD  LONDON  VIEWS 
ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH,  LONDON 
1819  period 

DARK  BLUE  TRANSFER  PRINT 
Mark  impressed,  adams  (Eagle  mark). 
In  possession  of  James  B.  A  ealj  L.S.A. 


> 


To  face  page  106] 


SOME  OF  THE  OVENS 


AT  GREEN GATE 


PLATE  LI II 


FALLS  OF  NIAGARA 
Dish  20  in.  Printed  in  pink. 

Mark  impressed,  adams. 

From  the  collection  of  James  B.  Neal,  US. A. 
1830  period. 


PLATE,  VIEW  NEAR  CONWAY,  IJ.S.A. 

1830  period.  Mark  impressed,  adams. 

W.  J.  Ma-c  Kay  collection,  Springfield ,  Mass.,  US.A. 
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who  may  not  altogether  be  indifferent  to  some  remarks 
on  the  subject,  although  the  bulk  of  these  rich  dark 
blue  transfers  are  in  the  United  States  and  not  in 
England. 

Professor  Edwin  Atlee-Barber,  the  American  authority, 
in  his  Anglo-American  Pottery ,  calls  attention  to  a  plate 
with  a  border  of  foliage  and  a  view  of  Mitchell’s  and 
Freeman’s  China  and  Glass  warehouses,  Chatham  Street, 
Boston,  U.S.A.  This  design  was  in  rich  dark  blue,  and 
was  produced  by  William  Adams,  of  Stoke.  In  the 
Keramic  Studio  for  January  1901,  he  says  “The  richness 
of  the  colouring  of  these  [Adams]  designs  is  unsurpassed.” 
This  old  “blue”  does  not  seem  to  be  produced  by  modem 
potters.  Doubtless  the  glaze  has  something  to  do  with 
the  richness  of  the  colour. 

Professor  Barber  has  had  every  opportunity  to  equip 
himself  for  writing  upon  the  subject  of  these  rich  dark  blue 
plates  with  authority,  for,  as  before  stated,  America  posses¬ 
ses  by  far  the  greatest  number  that  were  ever  produced; 
though  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  there  are  still  some 
remaining  in  England,  which  are  becoming  eagerly  sought 
for.  Good  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  collections  of 
General  Terry,  Mr.  G.  F.  Cox  (now  in  the  Whitworth  Art 
Galleries),  and  notably  there  is  an  example  of  a  rare 
border  of  fruit,  flowers,  etc.,  with  a  centre  view  of  the 
Harbour  of  Whitby,  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Sidebotham, 
of  Bowdon,  Cheshire.  The  engraving  of  this  plate  is  good,  • 
and  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  beautifully  finished  mezzotint;  it 
bears  the  Adams  “Eagle”  impressed  mark  (see  mark  p.  xv). 
The  general  richness  of  effect  in  the  best  of  these  deep 
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blue  pieces  has  caused  our  American  cousins  to  designate 
our  ordinary  blue  and  white  willow  pattern  plates  as 
“pale  blue.” 

Some  of  the  old  patterns  produced  by  Adams,  of  Stoke, 
have  reached  considerable  prices  in  America;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  Lorraine,  brought  out  in  1810 
(though  at  first  sold  under  a  different  name)  and  still 
printed  at  the  Tunstall  Factory.  The  Shanghai  was 
produced  in  1818  under  the  name  of  Tonquin.  Several 
others  are  being  revived.  Favourite  later  patterns  were 
designs  taken  from  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  pictures  of 
animal  life,  which  formed  centres  to  plates  and  dishes, 
generally  printed  in  black  transfer,  with  gold  borders. 
Others  were  entitled  Isola  Belle,  Navarino,  Windsor 
Flowers,  and  Chinese  Flowers.  The  last  two,  with  others 
in  the  same  style,  were  generally  filled  in  with  enamel 
colours  (that  is,  the  transfer  was  an  outline  and  the  flowers 
were  painted  by  hand).  A  design  that  was  very  popular 
consisted  of  views  of  Palestine,  each  piece  in  the  service 
having  a  different  centre  or  cavetto.  They  were  generally 
printed  in  light  blue  and  medium  dark  blue,  the  border 
being  divided  into  four  panels,  with  a  view  of  a  city 
alternating  with  groups  of  flowers.  But  these  are  rather 
of  a  later  period.  The  patterns  best  known  to  collectors, 
especially  to  American  collectors,  are  those  given  by  Dr. 
Colies  and  Mr.  S.  Robineau  in  Old  China,  a  magazine  for 
Ceramic  collectors,  published  at  Syracuse,  New  York. 
The  principal  ones  in  the  old  dark  blue  are  historical  views 
of  various  buildings  in  London,  of  the  1820-35  period; 
views  of  British  important  buildings  and  country  houses, 
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with  floral  borders.  Amongst  those  may  be  enumerated 
the  following  plates,  dishes  or  services: — 

With  border  of  bluebells  and  other  flowers: — 
Bamborough  Castle,  Northumberland. 
Beckenham  Place,  Kent. 

Bothwell  Castle,  Clydesdale. 

1Branxholm  Castle,  Roxburghshire. 

Brecon  Castle,  Brecknockshire. 

Bywell  Castle,  Northumberland. 

(The)  Chantry,  Suffolk. 

Caister  Castle,  Norfolk. 

Dilston  Tower,  Northumberland. 
Hawthomden,  Edinburgh. 

Jedburgh  Abbey,  Roxburghshire. 

Ludlow  Castle,  Salop. 

1  Melrose  Abbey,  Roxburghshire. 

Morpeth  Castle,  Northumberland. 

St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York. 

Scaleby  Castle,  Cumberland. 

Tixall,  Staffordshire. 

Windsor  Castle,  Berkshire. 

Wolvesey  Castle,  Hampshire. 

Borders  with  leaves  and  flowers: — 

Armidale,  Inverness-shire. 

Blaize  Castle,  Gloucestershire. 

Blenheim,  Oxfordshire. 

Bramham  Park,  Yorkshire. 

1  Through  an  unfortunate  error  of  the  engraver  at  the  Stoke  factories, 
the  descriptions  of  these  two  plates  have  been  transposed  in  this  series, 
Melrose  Abbey  being  printed  on  the  back  of  Branxholm  Castle  plate, 
and  vice  versa. 
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Carstairs,  Lanarkshire. 

Denton  Park,  Yorkshire. 

Floors  Castle,  Roxburghshire. 

Gracefield,  Queens  County. 

Glanbrane,  Carmarthenshire. 

Murthly,  Perthshire. 

Pishobury,  Hertfordshire. 

Plasnewydd,  Anglesey. 

Rode  Hall,  Cheshire. 

Sunning  Hill  Park,  Berkshire. 

The  Rookery,  Surrey. 

Wells  Cathedral,  Somerset. 

Border  with  trees,  foliage,  flowers,  rocks: — 

Bank  of  England,  London. 

Clarence  Terrace,  London. 

Hanover  Terrace,  London. 

Highbury  College,  London. 

The  Holme,  Regents  Park,  London. 

The  London  Institution,  London. 

Regent  Street  (part  of),  London. 

St.  George’s  Chapel,  Regent  Street,  London. 

St.  Paul’s  School,  London. 

Villa  in  Regent’s  Park,  London. 

Three  series  as  follows: — 

A.  Two  persons  in  foreground,  and  two  in 

background. 

B.  Two  persons  in  foreground,  horse,  chaise, 

and  groom  in  background. 

C.  Three  persons  and  dogs  in  foreground,  etc. 
York  Gate,  Regent’s  Park,  London. 
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Note  should  be  taken  that  in  dinner  services  the  border  is 
the  same  throughout  each,  but  the  centre  of  the  plate  has, 
as  a  rule,  a  different  decoration. 

The  Quadrant,  Regent  Street,  and  many  of  the  London 
views,  were  arranged  from  engravings  by  William  Wallis, 
after  drawings  by  Thomas  H.  Shepherd,  published  in 
Metropolitan  Improvements  of  London  in  1829;  also  from 
engravings  by  J.  Shury,  after  drawings  by  H.  West;  while 
some  were  executed  from  drawings  taken  direct,  arranged 
by  a  local  artist  named  Cutts. 

Another  style  of  border  is  one  with  foliage,  trees,  and 
rocks1,  with  Denton  Park,  Yorkshire,  in  centre.  Yet 
another  with  border  foliage  and  flowers  (with  scroll  edge), 
and  Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland,  in  centre;  Melrose 
Abbey,  St.  Catherine  Hill,  near  Guildford,  and  others. 
This  border  was  also  used  by  Clews  of  Cobridge.  In 
Old  China  for  January  1902,  there  are  the  following 
remarks  on  this  point: — “This  use  of  the  same  border  by 
two  different  potters  is  exceptional.  It  is  the  experience 
of  American  collectors  that  views  and  subjects  were  often 
copied  by  different  manufacturers,  but  each  firm  had  its 
special  border,  and  these  were  not  copied.  On  English 
views,  besides  the  case  just  mentioned,  we  find  another 
Adams-Clews  exception  in  the  well-known  bluebell  border 
used  by  Adams  on  so  many  of  his  beautiful  dark  blue 
pieces.  In  this  case,  the  Adams  mark  is  the  rule,  the 
Clews  mark  the  exception.  It  is  probable  that,  at  the 
closing  sale  of  James  Clews’  works  in  1829  or  1830,  Adams 


1  For  some  reason  (probably  an  omission  of  the  engraver)  the  name 
of  the  view  is  always  omitted  from  this  series  (Trees  &  Rocks  border 
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bought  some  of  his  engravings,  among  them  the  views 
and  border  mentioned  above.  On  the  back  of  the  bluebell 
views  by  Clews  is  found  the  same  printed  stamp  as  was 
used  by  Adams.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Clews 
would  have  copied  a  border  and  stamp  originated  by 
Adams,  or  that  Adams  would  have  done  so  while  the 
Clews  works  were  in  existence,  but  it  is  very  natural  to 
conclude  that  Adams  bought  some  Clews  engravings  when 
the  latter  closed  the  factory.”  This  has  been  proved  to 
be  so  from  the  books  still  extant  at  Greenfield. 

There  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  later  period 
illustrated  in  Anglo-American  Pottery ,  second  edition, 
called  the  “Harrison  Bowl.”  It  occupies  pages  129,  130, 
and  13 1.  General  W.  Harrison  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  1840.  Numerous  designs 
were  issued  during  the  Presidential  campaign,  most  of 
them  bearing  the  log-cabin  which  was  symbolical  of  his 
early  life.  Therefore  the  Harrison  Bowl  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  Americans,  as  it  commemorates  an  important  event 
in  their  public  history. 

A  feature  of  the  Adams  fine  dark  blue  old  pieces  is  that, 
on  the  reverse  side,  where  there  is  no  print  or  decoration, 
the  glaze  has  been  of  a  bluish  tint. 

There  are  many  specimens  to  be  seen  in  the  Trumbull- 
Princeton  Collection,  at  the  Museum  of  Princeton  College, 
New  Jersey,  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  principal  Museums 
of  the  States,  where  specimens  of  these  Adams  dark  blue 
services  command  high  prices  at  sales.  As  much  as  one 
hundred  or  two  hundred  dollars  is  sometimes  obtained 
for  single  pieces.  It  is  not  a  question  of  paste  here,  as 
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on  porcelain,  but  simply  decoration  by  colour  or  design 
and  period  of  production.  Of  course,  the  more  national 
(American)  the  design  is,  the  more  it  is  appreciated.  The 
plates  themselves  are  well-baked  earthenware  or  stone 
ware,  very  free  from  cracks  in  the  glaze,  or  “crazing.” 
The  impressed  eagle  mark  appears  on  all  the  rich  dark 
blue  of  the  1804-1840  period;  and  from  1820  the  Eagle 
printed  mark,  or  some  other  printed  mark,  was  often 
added,  together  with  the  name  of  the  view,  except  on  the 
border  with  trees  and  rocks,  and  in  a  few  odd  cases. 

The  designs  given  by  Professor  Barber,  in  Anglo- 
American  Pottery ,  of  American  views,  are  as  follows: — 
Colours:  Pink,  black,  red,  etc. 

Borders:  Roses  in  basket. 

Impressed  mark:  Adams. 

Printed  mark:  Cornucopia  and  eagle. 

Catskill  Mountain  House,  U.S.A. 

Conway,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. ,  View  near. 

Falls  of  Niagara,  U.S.A. 

Fort  Niagara,  U.S.A. 

Harper’s  Ferry,  U.S.A. 

Headwaters  of  the  Juniata,  U.S.A. 

Humphreys,  U.S.A. 

Lake  George,  U.S.A. 

Monte  Video,  Connecticut,  U.S.A. 

New  York  (horseman  in  foreground),  U.S.A. 

Schectady  on  Mohawk  River,  U.S.A. 

Shannondale  Springs,  Virginia,  U.S.A. 

West  Point  Military  School,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 
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Border  with  medallions  of  sailor  boy  and  ship. 

New  York,  River  View. 

It  is  thought  that  there  are  many  more  to  be  discovered. 

The  “Landing  of  Columbus”  design  includes: 

Border  with  animal  medallions  and  wreaths  of  roses, 
in  red,  purple,  green,  black,  etc. 

Fleet  View:  Columbus  and  two  companions,  six 
Indians,  two  caravels  and  two  boats. 

Fleet  View:  Columbus,  one  companion,  and  three 
boats. 

Cavalry  View:  Columbus  and  attendant,  five  Indians, 
and  mounted  soldiers. 

Camp  View:  Columbus  and  horse,  two  Indians,  and 
four  tents. 

Indian  View  :  Columbus,  Indian  (standing)  and  squaw 
(seated),  vessel  in  distance. 

Greyhound  View:  Columbus,  Indian  and  three  dogs, 
two  tents,  and  boats. 

Hunting  View:  Columbus,  natives  (standing  and 
sitting),  former  shooting  wild  geese. 

Pavilion  View:  Columbus,  two  circular  tents,  three 
white  men  and  three  Indians. 

Landing  View  :  Columbus,  procession  of  thirty  white 
men  from  beach,  three  large  figures  of  Indians  in 
tree  in  foreground. 

The  designs  for  these  plates  were  not  always  thought  out 
in  England.  William  Adams,  junior,  in  1821  brought 
several  views  home  with  him.  Some  of  those  original 
designs  are  still  in  existence.  Besides  the  realistic  scenes 
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there  were  numerous  conventional  designs,  in  the  period 
between  1804  to  1840;  and  specimens  are  scattered 
among  many  leading  collections.  One  of  the  more 
important  is  the  Cupid  series,  in  a  very  dark  blue.  There 
are  many  varied  centre  designs  in  it,  with  the  same  foliage 
border.  Another  series  was  the  Seasons.  This  design 
is  seen  on  all  the  dinner  and  tea-table  pieces,  and  in 
various  colours  (except  dark  blue),  having  four  female 
figures,  alternating  with  groups  of  flowers,  emblematical 
of  the  Seasons;  also,  twelve  different  decorations  for  a 
centre — one  for  each  month — with  the  name  of  the  month 
printed  thereon.  There  were  also  the  patterns  called  the 
Sea,  Laconia,  and  Gazelle,  which  were  extensively  printed. 
A  pattern  for  tea-ware,  called  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  was 
popular.  Another,  termed  the  Oriental,  was  brought 
out  in  1818,  and  was  executed  on  the  French  and  concave 
shape.  It  has  been  much  copied  by  manufacturers. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  give  herein  what  may  be 
definitely  called  a  complete  fist  of  the  Adams  designs,  for 
all  the  old  books  are  not  in  existence.  But  those  who  wish 
to  pursue  the  subject  further  will  do  well  to  peruse  the 
works  of  Professor  Atlee-Barber,  especially  that  on 
Anglo-American  Pottery ,  and  also  the  writings  of  Mr.  S. 
Robineau,  editor  of  Old  China  (Syracuse,  New  York).  As 
time  goes  on,  fresh  specimens  are  brought  to  fight  from 
collections.  Mayer,  in  his  History  of  the  Art  of  Potting  in 
Liverpool ,  says:  “The  art  [transfer  printing]  has  helped  to 
make  English  pottery  famous  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  and  has  done  much  towards  making  its  production 
one  of  the  greatest  staple  manufactures  of  the  country. ” 
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This  is  wisely  said,  and  the  inference  is  obvious  that  the 
firm  of  William  Adams  &  Sons,  of  Stoke  and  Tunstall, 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  making  the  symbols  of  art 
known  and  appreciated  in  a  world-wide  sense. 

The  Adams  family  supported  practically  every  object 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Potteries  district,  including 
the  early  schools.  John  Adams,  bom  1698,  estab¬ 
lished  and  endowed  a  school  at  Hanley  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  continued 
for  a  hundred  years  or  more.  He  also  gave  the  land  for 
Hanley  (Parish)  Church  in  1737.  In  a  fist  of  subscriptions 
to  a  fund  to  promote  an  Act  of  Parliament  authorising 
the  construction  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  of  which 
Thomas  Whieldon  and  Josiah  Wedgwood  were  treasurers 
(the  document,  which  is  dated  27  June,  1765,  contains 
the  signatures  of  those  who  promised  subscriptions), 
occurs  the  name  of  Thomas  Adams,  who  subscribed 
£5  5s.  od.  Thomas  Whieldon  subscribed  £10  10s.  od., 
Josiah  Wedgwood  £5  5s.  od.,  John  Brindley,  Thos. 
Warburton,  Hugh  Booth,  and  Humphrey  Palmer  similar 
sums. 

William  Adams  (born  1748)  gave  the  land  for  Dale  Hall 
Church  and  Churchyard  in  1827,  and  was  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  building  the  church  itself.  The  family  had  much 
to  do  with  the  making  of  Waterloo  Road,  the  new  road 
between  Hanley  and  Burslem,  which  was  opened  in  1815. 
There  is  an  interesting  list  of  manufacturers  who  in  1811 
subscribed  to  a  presentation  of  silver  to  Josiah  Spode  and 
James  Caldwell  for  their  services  in  opposing  a  proposed 
tax  on  manufacturers.  J.  &  J.  Davenport  subscribed 
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£3  3s.  od.,  William  Adams,  of  Stoke,  £4  3s.  od.;  Thomas 
Wolfe  £7  5s.  od.;  William  Adams,  Cobridge,  £8  5s.  od.; 
Adams,  Tunstall,  £8  5s.  od.;  Robert  Hamilton,  £5  5s.  od., 
and  so  on.  William  Adams,  of  Cobridge,  in  1806  was 
Vice-President  of  the  House  of  Recovery  (N.S.  Infirmary). 

Trade  was  very  difficult  indeed  in  1797,  owing  to  the 
Napoleonic  Wars.  The  three  William  Adams,  however, 
weathered  the  storm  and  retained  control  of  their  manu¬ 
factories,  though  there  were  many  at  that  time  who  were 
compelled  to  give  up  business. 

It  was  at  this  time  (1798)  that  the  Volunteer  Cavalry 
was  formed,  of  which  Josiah  Spode  was  Captain.  Amongst 
the  names  of  the  officers  were  William  Adams,  junior,  of 
Tunstall;  William  Adams,  junior,  of  Cobridge;  James 
Davenport,  Ralph  Baddeley,  John  Wood,  Jesse  Breeze, 
Charles  Yates,  and  other  names  which  were  household 
words  in  North  Staffordshire. 

Lewis  Adams,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  and  the  Watlands, 
Wolstanton,  was  first  Chief  Bailiff  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  in 
1839  (also  in  1840),  and  Returning  Officer  for  the  borough 
in  1840. 

To  conclude  this  brief  summary  of  the  Adams  family 
and  their  activities,  it  needs  only  to  state  that  William 
Adams,  bom  1833,  Lt.-Col.  Staffs.  Rifle  Volunteers,  J.P. 
Staffordshire  (educated  Rugby),  and  Thomas  Adams, 
bom  1836,  his  brother,  continued  the  Tunstall  factories 
after  the  death  of  their  father  William  Adams  of  Greenfield 
(1798-1865).  The  Stoke  factories  were  given  up  in  1863 
after  the  deaths  of  Lewis  Adams  (1805-1850)  and  Thomas 
Adams  (1807-1863),  and  the  Greenfield  Works  were 
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continued  in  conjunction  with  the  Greengates  factories, 
Tunstall.  These  factories  cover  some  eight  acres  of 
ground  and  are  controlled  by  William  Adams,  born  1868, 
and  Percy  Walter  Lewis  Adams,  F.S.A.,  J.P.  for  the  City 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent  and  for  the  County  of  Salop,  born 
1875,  the  eldest  and  youngest  sons  of  William  Adams 
(1833-1905),  being  worked  under  the  old  name  of  William 
Adams  &  Sons,  Potters  to  His  Majesty’s  Government. 
They  well  maintain  the  traditions  of  the  firm.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  old  industrial  firms  in  England  trading 
under  an  old  name,  but  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
very  few  indeed  continued  from  such  an  early  period  by 
the  descendants  of  the  actual  founder  and  of  the  same 
surname.  The  works  employ  over  600  workpeople,  some 
of  whose  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  even  great-grand¬ 
fathers  worked  for  the  firm  before  them.  Some  thirty-five 
years  ago  they  revived  the  Adams  Jaspers,  and  they  are 
makers  of  the  Freehand  Painted  ware  with  their  well- 
known  “Titian”  (honey-coloured)  glaze  in  many  hundreds 
of  different  patterns;  Blue  printed  and  enamelled  ware; 
indeed,  useful  and  ornamental  ware  of  every  description 
for  all  markets  of  the  world.  They  have  been  granted  the 
highest  awards  at  the  leading  exhibitions  in  Europe,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  Buenos  Aires,  etc.,  etc. 
William  Adams,  bom  1868,  was  Chairman  of  the  Earthen¬ 
ware  Manufacturers’  Association  from  1913  to  1915,  and 
has  held  various  public  offices. 

At  the  recent  great  Historical  Pageant  and  Wedgwood 
Bicentenary  celebrations  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  a  William 
Adams  of  the  period  was  in  several  of  the  episodes,  one  as 
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landlord  to  Josiah  Wedgwood  (1769),  at  the  Brick  House 
Works,  taking  Wedgwood’s  part  in  conjunction  with 
Turner,  the  famous  potter,  in  comparing  Josiah’s  cream 
ware  with  the  “White”  of  John  and  Thomas  Wedgwood’s 
make  of  the  Big  House,  Burslem.  And  in  a  scene  of  178 ), 
Wedgwood  meets  William  Adams  and  inspects  a  Jasper 
vase,  made  by  Adams,  against  the  sun.  This  episode 
includes  Matthew  Boulton,  James  Watt,  Alexander 
Chisholm,  Erasmus  Darwin,  Joseph  Priestley,  and  other 
famous  men.  The  episodes  were  all  founded  upon 
historical  fact,  and  very  cleverly  arranged. 

There  are,  in  the  Tunstall  Museum,  several  large  shew 
cases  entirely  devoted  to  early  Adams  productions, 
including  Fine  stone  ware,  Jaspers,  and  blue  printed  ware 
of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  also  Bone  China, 
Parian  and  later  productions.  Many  of  the  pieces  are 
from  famous  collections,  as  those  of  Braxton  Hicks, 
Madame  de  Falbe,  and  others,  and  have  been  bought  in 
from  Christie’s  Sale  Rooms. 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  William  Adams  &  Sons,  Tunstall 
(William  &  Percy  Adams),  the  successors  as  Master  Potters 
of  the  Adams  of  Brick  House,  Burslem,  and  Cobridge;  the 
Greengates,  Tunstall;  as  w'ell  as  the  successors  and  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Bagnall,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  and 
Greenfield  (Tunstall)  line,  have  a  mass  of  papers,  title 
deeds,  partnership  deeds,  etc.,  relating  to  the  Adams  lirm 
in  the  early  and  mid  18th  century  also  letters,  contracts, 
and  wills,  many  of  which  are  quoted,  and  abstracts  given 
in  A  History  of  the  Adams  Family ,  published  I9t4-  These 
deeds  and  papers,  etc.,  have  reference  not  only  to  the 
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Adams  family  but  to  many  other  old  Staffordshire 
“Potting”  families,  as  well  as  old  “county”  families,  and 
are  valuable  for  historical  purposes.  These  are  being 
sorted  for  more  easy  access,  and  although  this  little  book 
is  in  part  founded  upon  such  records,  they  are  more  for 
the  student  of  history  than  for  a  popular  record  such  as 
this  purports  to  be. 

Besides  the  famous  firms  of  Wedgwood,  Copeland 
(late  Spode),  Minton,  Ridgways  &  Cauldon,  there  are 
now,  of  course,  newer  firms  of  great  repute  in  North 
Staffordshire,  such  as  Doultons,  Bernard  Moore,  Booths, 
Aynsleys,  Jones,  Meakins,  Johnsons,  Grindleys,  and 
many  others,  who  are  not  only  making  beautiful  wares, 
but  are  also  helping  to  develop  a  great  industry  on  the 
sure  foundations  laid  by  those  whose  genius  and 
labour  mark  the  eighteenth  century  as  the  “heroic  age” 
of  English  potting. 
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Guest,  James  (1796-1885),  of  Man¬ 
chester,  92. 

Hack  WOOD,  William,  47. 

Hale,  Marjorie,  m.  1747  Joseph 
Adams,  33. 

- Robert,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  33. 

Hales,  John  (1736-91),  of  Cobridge, 
12,  81. 

- Thomas  {d.  1779).  of  Cobridge, 

12, 

Hamilton,  Robert  (1811),  117. 

- Sir  William  (1730-1803),  46. 

Hammersley,  George,  40. 

Hancock,  Richard  (i779)>  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  43. 

Harper,  Thomas,  of  Southwark,  14. 

Harrison,  - ,  93. 

-  and  Sons,  Messrs.,  of  Hanley, 
82. 

--Gen.  W.,  President  U.S.A., 
1 12. 

Hassells,  Charles  (1805),  of  New¬ 
castle-under-Lyme,  52. 

Heath,  Joshua  (d.  1745),  °*  Shelton, 

v  19. 

- Joshua,  the  younger,  of  Shel¬ 
ton,  50. 

- Lewis  (1750-1801),  91. 

- Sarah  (1774-1846),  nt.  1793. 

William  Adams,  91. 

- Thomas  (1779-1839)*  Had- 

deridge,  68,  81. 


Henshall  and  Co.,  Messrs.  (1779),  42. 
- Hugh,  51. 

Hewitt,  Edwin,  of  Hanley,  61. 
Hicks,  Braxton,  119. 

Holden,  George  (1779),  of  Hull,  42. 
Hollins  family,  31,  52. 

- John,  of  Newcastle  -  under  - 

Lyme  (1799)*  5°. 

- Samuel  (1748-1820),  of  Shel¬ 
ton,  50,  82. 

- Warburton  and  Co.,  Messrs., 

82. 

Hoole,  Charles,  of  Sheffield,  65. 
Hopwood,  Mr.,  68. 

Horobin, -  (1 779).  41. 

Jackson,  Elizabeth  (1744-1834), 

m.  Richard  Adams,  32. 

- John,  of  Greenwood  Hall,  32. 

Jewitt,  Llewellynn,  his  Ceramic  Art 
(1878),  48,  70,  103;  his  The 
Wedgwoods  (1865),  48. 
Johnson  Brothers,  Messrs.,  120. 

- Coomber,  and  Co.,  Messrs., 

101. 

Jones,  Messrs.  George,  and  Sons,  of 
Stoke-on-Trent,  99,  120. 

KaUFFMANN,  Angelica  (1741  - 
1807),  62. 

Keeling  family,  34,  38,  45. 

- Anthony,  of  Tunstall,  33,  50. 

- Enoch,  of  Tunstall,  50. 

Kirk  and  Stevenson,  Messrs.,  42. 

LaKIN  and  Poole,  Messrs.  (1793). 
81. 

Landseer,  Sir  Edwin,  108. 

Law,  John,  of  Sheffield,  65. 

- Thomas  (d.  1775),  of  Sheffield, 

65. 

- - William  {d.  1815),  of  Sheffield, 

65. 

Lawton  of  Lawton  family,  83. 

Le  Brun,  Charles  (1619-90),  61. 

Lea, - (i779).  of  Longport,  43. 

Leigh,  Mary,  m.  1684  Thomas 
Wedgwood,  8-9. 

_ Molly,  the  Burslem  witch  (died 

1748),  8. 
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Leigh,  Ralph  ( b .  c.  1 730),  20. 

- Thomas,  of  Burslem,  8. 

Litchfield,  his  Pottery  and  Porcelain, 

69. 

Littler,  William  (1745),  of  Longton 
Hall,  20. 

Lucock  (Modeller),  47. 

McCALMONT  Bros,  and  Co., 
Messrs.,  of  Liverpool,  101. 

Malkin,  Alice,  m.  Joseph  Whieldon, 
29. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of  (1765),  87. 

Marsh,  Thomas  (171 1),  of  Rans- 
cliffe,  9. 

- Thomas,  junr.,  of  Brad  well 

Park,  9. 

Mason,  George  Heming  (1818-72), 
landscape  painter,  86. 

- John  Miles  (1818),  86. 

Massey,  William,  47. 

Maxwell,  H.  W.,  of  Hanley  Museum, 
IS- 

Mayer  family,  xxv,  31,  68 . 

- Elijah  (1749-1813),  95- 

- Joseph  (1803-86),  his  History 

of  Art  of  Pottery  in  Liverpool 
(1871),  1 15. 

Meakin,  Messrs.  J.  and  G.,  120. 

Meir,  John,  of  Greengates,  60. 

Meli,  Giovanni,  modeller,  103. 

Mentz,  Elector  of,  13. 

Meteyard,  Eliza  (1816-79),  her 
Group  of  Englishmen,  45,  47, 
95;  her  Life  of  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood  (1866),  38,  39,  56. 

Minton  family,  71. 

- Messrs.,  of  Stoke-on-Trent, 

47.  98,  99- 

- Hollins  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  of 

Stoke-upon-Trent,  99,  120. 

- Thomas  (1765-1834),  of  Stoke- 

upon-Trent,  xxv,  51,  94. 

Mist,  A.,  of  London,  55. 

Mitchell  and  Freeman,  Messrs., 
Boston  (U.S.A.),  107. 

Monglott,  Joseph  (c.  1775),  modeller, 
47,  61,  62,  64. 

Moore,  Messrs  Bernard,  120. 

Moreton,  John  (1727),  of  Wolstan- 
ton,  32. 


Morley,  James  (1693),  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  13,  14. 

Morris,  D.,  of  Lawton,  21. 

Mortlock,  William  (1779),  of  Lon¬ 
don,  42. 

Moseley,  Mr.  (1817),  of  Cobridge,  84. 

Murhall,  Dorothy,  m.  ist,  1747, 
John  Adams,  m.  2nd,  1758, 
John  Hales,  11,  12,  75. 

- William,  J.P.,  of  Bagnall,  11, 

75.  94- 

Napier,  Miss,  55. 

- Robert,  55. 

Neale,  James,  xviii,  62,  63. 

- and  Co.,  Messrs.,  of  Hanley,  68. 

- and  Palmer,  Messrs.,  46. 

OlIVER,  Rev.  William  Burdett 
(1788-1871),  83. 

P ALMER,  Humphrey,  of  Hanley, 
xviii,  11,  31,47,63,  1 16. 

- John,  of  Bagnall,  12. 

Pearson,  Edward  (i860),  of  Co- 
bridge,  84. 

- John  (1814),  of  Trent  Vale,  8 1 . 

Peile,  Mrs.,  56. 

Perry,  William  (1785),  of  Lane  End, 
38. 

Pitt,  William  (1749-1823),  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Staffordshire  (1817), 
105. 

Plot,  Robert  (1640-96),  his  Natural 
History  of  Staffs.  (1686),  6. 

Poole,  Lakin,  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  68. 

Poulson,  Joseph  (1799),  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  51. 

Pownall,  William  (1799),  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  51. 

Powys,  Rev.  Edward,  93. 

Priestley,  Joseph  (1733-1804), 
F.R.S.,  1 19. 

RaTHBONE,  Frederick,  his 
Tangye  Collection  of  Old 
Wedgwood,  47. 

Ray,  a  modeller,  47. 

Repton,  John  (1792),  of  Norton- 
in-the-Moors,  82. 
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Ridgway  family,  71. 

- Job,  Potter,  of  Hanley  (1759- 

1813),  82. 

- Messrs.,  47. 

- Messrs.,  and  Cauldon,  120. 

Robineau,  S.,  108,  115. 

Rogers  family,  of  Burslem,  87. 

- Capt.,  100. 

- Anne,  of  Burslem,  m.  1 748 

John  Brindley,  40. 

- Francis,  of  Burslem,  40. 

Rose,  John  (1779),  Aberdeen,  42. 
Russia,  Empress  of,  84,  105. 

Ryder  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  23. 

- and  Daniel,  Messrs.  (1779),  42. 


Sadler  and  Green,  Messrs.,  of 
Liverpool,  21,  76. 

Scott,  John  (1779),  of  London,  42. 
Shaw,  Ralph,  19. 

- Simeon,  his  History  of  the 

Staffs.  Potteries  (1829),  5,  12, 
15,  20,  29,  49,  77,  97. 
Shepherd,  Thomas  Hosmer  (1829), 
artist,  hi. 

Shrigley,  John  (1750),  of  Burslem, 


9,  10. 

Shury,  J.,  artist,  111. 

Sidebotham,  Dr.,  of  Bowdon,  63, 
107. 

Simpson,  John,  of  Handley  Green, 

10,  95-  .  t 

Sleigh,  John,  his  History  of  Leek,  94. 
Smith,  Messrs.  (1779)*  °*  Gains¬ 
borough,  42. 

- Joseph,  of  Willington  Ferry, 

21. 

- Samuel,  of  Sheffield,  65. 

- Theophilus,  105. 

Sneyd  family,  13. 

Sparrow,  John  (1792),  82. 

Spencer,  the  Lords,  23,  56,  87. 
Spode  family,  71,  92- 

- and  Copeland,  Messrs  (1844), 

Stoke-upon-Trent,  98,  99. 

- Josiah  (1733-97).  the  elder’  of 

Stoke-upon-Trent,  xxv ,  1 1 , 


Zr  3  * 

Josiah  (1754-1827),  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  xvii,  xxv,  29, 40, 
44,45.46.  77.93-95.  il6»  11 7- 


Stafford,  Marquess  of,  80. 

Steele,  Daniel,  xviii. 

Stevenson,  Andrew  (1 7 1 1  ?~75),  of 
Sneyd  Green,  33. 

- Ralph  (1746-84),  of  Cobridge,. 

33.  42- 

Stone,  Uriah  (1779),  of  Bristol, 
41-43- 

Sweden,  Queen  of,  13. 

Tabernor, - ,  38. 

Taylor  family,  9. 

- John,  of  Hill  Top,  20. 

Terry,  General,  97,  107. 

Toft  family,  xxiv,  xxv,  3,  4. 

Tunnicliffe,  William,  his  Topo¬ 
graphical  Survey  (1787),  44. 

Turner,  John  (1733-86),  of  Lane 
End,  xvii,  xviii,  xxv,  38-40, 
44,  45*47.  62,  63,  69,  70,  1 19. 

Turner,  William,  F.S.S.,  his  Transfer 
Printing,  71;  his  William 
Adams,  An  Old  English 
Potter,  xxiv,  Ped. 

Tweedmouth,  Lord,  56. 

Twemlow,  G.  and  T.,  Messrs. 
(1779),  42. 

Twigg,  Alice  (1780),  wife  of  William, 
92. 

- Joseph  (1780-1861),  of  Over- 

house,  34,  86. 

- William  (1759-1839),  of  Burs¬ 
lem,  86,  92. 

- William  Edward  (1820-67), 

of  Overhouse,  34. 

Twyford,  - ( c .  1710),  17. 


VoYEZ,  John,  47.  81. 

Vyse  and  Hill,  Messrs.,  of  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  99. 


Walden,  John  (1779).  of  MaP- 

pingwall,  42. 

Wall,  Dr.  John  (1708-76),  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  77. 

Wallis,  William  (1829).  artist,  ill. 
Walpole,  Horace,  56. 

Warburton  family,  xxiv,  12,  28-31, 

33.  52.  93- 
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Warburton,  Mrs.  Ann  {rUe  Daniel), 
widow  of  J ohn  Warburton,  2 9 . 

- Jacob  (1740-1826),  81-83,  95. 

- Joseph  (1723-69),  19,  28,  29. 

- Peter  (1773-1813),  of  Cobridge, 

50- 

- Thomas  (1765),  116. 

Ward,  John  (1781-1870),  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  93, 
98. 

Watt,  James  (1736-1819),  the  en¬ 
gineer,  65,  82,  95,  1 19. 

Wedgwood  family,  xxiv,  3,  12,  18, 
53,83,87. 

- Aaron  (1627-1701),  of  Burslem, 

13,  14,  1 7,  18. 

- Burslem  (1614-52),  of  Burslem, 

16. 

- Charles  Ferdinand  (1811-82), 

of  Burslem,  88. 

- Gilbert  (1588-1678),  of  Burs¬ 
lem,  14,  18. 

- Henry,  his  Romance  of  Staffs., 

58. 

- John  (1705-80),  of  the  Big 

House,  9,  1 19. 

- Josiah  (1730-95),  of  Etruria, 

ix,  xvii,  xviii,  xxv,  9,  11,  17, 
19,  22,  28,-  29,  33,  37-40, 
43-47,  49,  52,  55,  61-67,  69, 
70,  75,  76,  87,  93,  95,  96,  105, 
106,  1 16,  1 19. 

- Josiah  (1769-1843),  junr.,  of 

Etruria,  37,  50. 

- Josiah,  and  Sons,  Messrs.,  52, 

120. 

- Richard  (1668-1718),  of  Over¬ 
house,  13,  14. 

- Sarah,  m.  1 65 1 ,  Richard  Daniel, 

1 7- 

- “Dr.”  Thomas  (1655-1717),  the 

elder,  of  Burslem,  13,  14,  18. 

- Thomas  (1680-1716),  of 

Churchyard  House,  9. 

- “Dr”  Thomas  (1695-1737),  the 

younger,  of  Burslem,  19. 

- Thomas  (1703-76),  of  the  Big 

House,  9,  1 19. 
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Wedgwood,  Thomas  (1716-73),  of 
Overhouse,  11. 

- Thomas  (1734-1788),  of  Burs¬ 
lem,  partner  of  Josiah,  43, 
44,  52-54. 

Wenman  Brothers,  Messrs.,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  104. 

West,  H.,  artist,  111. 

Wharrie,  - {17 79),  42. 

Whieldon  family,  27. 

- Joseph  (1719),  of  Stoke-upon- 

Trent,  29. 

- Sarah  (1702-1787),  m.  William 

Adams,  of  Bagnall  and  Co¬ 
bridge,  27. 

- Thomas  (1719-95),  of  Stoke- 

upon-Trent,  xxv,  11,  29,  30, 
96,  1 16. 

Whitehead  family,  of  Hanley,  18, 
33- 

William  III,  5. 

Williamson,  Hugh  Henshall,  of 
Longport,  59,  83. 

Wise,  Ayshford,  100. 

Wolfe,  Thomas  (1720-1800),  sen., 
of  Lane  End,  94. 

- Thomas  (1751-1818),  of  Stoke- 

upon-Trent,  11,  41,  94,  95, 
99,  117- 

Wood  family,  of  Burslem,  xxv,  87. 

- Aaron  (1717-85),  19. 

- Enoch  (1759-1840),  xvii,  11,  14, 

83- 

- Enoch  and  Sons,  Messrs.,  71, 

97- 

- George,  10. 

- John  (1746-97),  42. 

- John  (1778-1848),  117. 

- John  Wedg  (1813-57),  97. 

- Josiah  (1742-89),  42. 

- Ralph  (1676-1753),  19. 

Worthington  and  Gilbert,  Messrs., 
23,  104. 

- Jonathan  (1756-1821),  of  Moor 

Hill,  105. 


YaTES,  Charles  (1798),  117. 
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Aberdeen,  42. 

Alnwick  Castle,  1 1 1 . 

America,  United  States  of,  22,  59, 
84.  95»  96,  100,  101,  104,  105, 
107,  108,  112,  113,  118. 

- South,  10 1. 

Amsterdam,  13. 

Armadale,  109. 

BaGNALL,  10-12,  27,  29,  32-34, 

75,  82,  86,  91,  93,  94,  97, 
1 19,  Ped. 

Bahia,  101. 

Bamborough  Castle,  109. 

Bank  House,  92. 

Barthomley,  83. 

Basford,  92,  105. 

Batavia,  101. 

Bear  Inn,  Burslem,  32. 

Beckenham  Place,  109. 

Bell  Works,  76. 

Bewdley,  22. 

Big  House  (Burslem),  9,  53,  119. 
Big  Works  (Stoke),  96,  99,  102. 
Birch,  The,  16. 

Birch  Croft,  14,  16. 

Birches  Head,  Ped. 

Birmingham,  65,  66. 

Blaize  Castle,  109. 

Blenheim  (Oxf.),  109. 

Blurton,  vi. 

Boston  (U.S.A.),  91,  107. 

“Botany  Bay,”  48. 

Bothwell  Castle,  109. 

Bowdon,  107. 

Bradwell,  6,  9,  13,  17,  81. 
Bramham  Park,  109. 

Branxholm  Castle,  109. 

Brazil,  101. 

Brecon  Castle,  109. 

Brick  House,  8,  9,  18,  58,  64,  72,  75, 

76,  78-80,  87,  94.  1 1 9.  Pet- 


Bridge  Bank  Works,  99. 
Bridgewater  Canal,  22. 

Bridgnorth,  21. 

Bristol,  20,  22,  41-43,  53. 
Brownhills,  2,  16,  97. 

Bucknall,  11,  Ped. 

Buenos  Ayres,  118. 

Bull’s  Head  Inn,  80. 

Burslem,  xxiv,  1,  3,  6-10,  12,  14, 
16-19,  2i,  22,  30,  32-34,  37, 
40-42,  44,  46,  52-54,  58,  66, 
72,  75,  76.  80,  83,  85-87, 
91-93.  97.  1 16,  1 19.  Ped. 
Bywell  Castle,  109. 

1 

CaISTER  Castle,  109. 
Carmountside,  16. 

Carstairs,  no. 

Catskill  Mountain  (U.S.A.),  113. 
Cellarhead,  86. 

Chantry,  The,  Ipswich,  109. 
Cheddleton,  19,  86. 

Chell,  80,  83. 

Chester,  21. 

Chesterton,  1,  2. 

Chumet,  R.,  86. 

Church  Street  Potteries,  41. 
Churchyard  House,  9. 

Clayton,  100. 

Cliffe  Bank,  22,  32,  93,  96,  97,  99. 
102. 

- Ville,  11. 

Clifton,  37. 

Clough  Hall,  104. 

Cobridge,  xvii,  1,  11,  12,  22,  27, 
28-31,  33.  42,  5°.  57.  S8.  71. 
72,  75-77.  79-84.  86, 88, 91-93. 
97.  11 7.  ”9.  Ped. 

Cologne,  6,  13. 

Conway  (U.S.A.),  113. 

Cornwall,  50,  104. 

Cow  Hay,  83,  85. 
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Crewe,  83. 

Cuba,  101. 

Dale  Hail,  83, 85, 116. 

Delavor  Common,  Cornwall,  51. 
Denton  Park,  no,  in. 

Derby,  56. 

Devonshire,  xvii,  18,  19,  22,  84,  104. 
Dilston  Tower,  109. 

Dimsdale,  17. 

Dorsetshire,  xvii,  18,  22,  84. 

Dun  wood,  12,  33. 

EaRLESTOWN,  104. 

Endon,  82. 

Etruria,  xvii,  37,  39,  45,  48,  50,  52, 
53.  66,  75,  87. 

Exeter,  21. 

Fenton,  i,  19,  29,  32,  44,  59, 
86,  92,  97,  98,  Ped. 

Floors  Castle,  no. 

Florence,  55. 

Foley,  The,  19. 

France,  n,  30,  56. 

Fulham,  5,  6,  12,  13,  15. 

Gainsborough,  42. 

Germany,  5. 

Glanbran,  no. 

Glasgow,  33. 

Gloucester,  43. 

Gracefield  (Ireland),  no. 

Grange  Lane,  31. 

Greenfield,  xix,  xx,  xxi,  n,  48,  53, 

55.  57.  59.  72,  92,  97.  105, 
112,  117,  119,  Ped. 
Greengates,  xix,  xx,  xxi,  n,  31, 

33.  34.  37.  45.  47-49.  53. 
55,  56,  58,  60-62,  64,  72, 
77,  91,  118,  119,  Ped. 
Greenwood  (Greenway)  Hall,  32. 

HaDDERIDGE,  8,  9,  68,  80,  81, 
97,  Ped. 

Hamburg,  13. 

Handley  Green,  10. 


Hanford,  100. 

Hanley,  1,  15,  17,  18,  20,  30,  31,  47, 
48,  61,  68,  79,  80,  82,  116. 

Harecastle,  104. 

Harper’s  Ferry  (U.S.A.),  113. 

Hawthornden,  109. 

Hendra  Common  (Cornwall),  50,  51. 

Hill  Top,  20. 

Holden,  12,  27,  Ped. 

Holland,  5,  28. 

Hull,  22,  42,  53. 

Hulton  Abbey,  3,  7,  16,  80. 

Humphrey  (U.S.A.),  113. 

Ireland,  94. 

Ivy  House,  19. 

Java,  io. 

Jedburgh  Abbey,  109. 

Juniata,  R.  (U.S.A.),  113. 

KnOWL,  The,  97. 

Knowl  Wood,  Market  Drayton,  86. 

LaKE  George  (U.S.A.),  113. 

Lambeth,  15. 

Lane  End,  xviii,  38,  44,  63,  94. 

Lawton,  21,  22,  83. 

Leek,  22,  33,  40,  94,  Ped. 

Legal  Mills,  80. 

Leopard  Inn,  Burslem,  9,  80,  87. 

Lichfield  Cathedral,  98. 

Lima,  101. 

Little  Cornfield,  85. 

Liverpool,  xvii,  2,  4,  22,  30,  54,  76, 
100,  104,  105,  115,  Ped. 

Lodge  Tileworks,  81. 

London,  5,  6,  13,  15,  18,  22,  51,  91, 
108;  Audley  Mansions,  55; 
Bank  of  England,  no;  Batter¬ 
sea,  xvii,  76;  British  Museum, 
xxi,  8,  30,  46;  Clarence 

Terrace,  no;  Fleet  Street, 
55;  Hanover  Terrace,  no; 
Highbury  College,  no;  Lon¬ 
don  Institution,  no;  London 
Library,  xxv;  Oxford  Street, 
42;  Queen  Street,  42;  Regent 
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London — continued. 

Street,  no,  in;  Regent’s 
Park,  no;  St.  Paul’s  School, 
no;  Shoreditch,  42;  South 
Kensington  Museum,  30;  The 
Adelphi,  56. 

Longbridge,  8. 

- Hayes,  80. 

Longcroft,  8  5 ,  Ped. 

Long  Island  (U.S.A.),  100. 

Longport,  37,  40-43,  47,  50,  51,  53, 
59.  83,  92. 

Longton,  1,  94. 

- Hall,  20. 

Ludlow  Castle,  109. 

Maer,  92. 

Manchester,  72,  92,  107. 
Mappingwall,  42. 

Market  Drayton,  86. 

Market  Hall,  Burslem,  78. 

- Square,  Burslem,  87. 

Mediolanum,  2. 

Melrose  Abbey,  109,  in. 

Mentz,  13. 

Mersey,  R.,  22. 

Mexico,  101,  104,  105. 

Middleport,  81,  85. 

Milton,  81. 

Mohawk,  R.  (U.S.A.),  113. 

Monte  Video  (U.S.A.),  113. 

Moorhill  Hall  (Wore.),  105. 

Morocco,  102. 

Morpeth  Castle,  109. 

Mow  Cop,  18. 

Mucclestone,  83. 

Murthly,  no. 

N EWCASTLE  -  UNDER  -  LYME, 
n,  21,  22,  50,  52,  80,  94. 

Newfield,  44,  49.  53.  56- 
New  Hall,  Hanley,  20,  82. 

New  York,  100,  113,  114. 

Niagara,  1 1 3. 

North  Staffs.  Infirmary,  85,  117. 
Norton-in-the-Moors,  20,  21,  80,  82. 
Nottingham,  12,  14,  15,  30. 

OlDCOTT  Park,  8. 

Overhouse,  34. 


Palestine,  108. 

Paris,  The  Louvre,  46. 

Penkhull,  92. 

Pernambuco,  101. 

Philadelphia,  91. 

Pirehill  Hundred,  1. 

Pishobury,  no. 

Plas  Newydd,  no. 

Portugal,  51. 

Princeton  (U.S.A.),  112. 

QuEEN  Street,  Burslem,  76. 

R  ANSCLIFFE,  9. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  101. 

Rode  Hall,  no. 

Rookery,  The,  Guildford,  no. 
Rownall,  86. 

Rugby  School,  117. 

Rushton  Grange,  80. 

St.  CATHERINE  Hill,  Guild¬ 
ford,  hi. 

St.  Dennis,  51. 

St.  John’s  Churchyard,  Burslem.  80. 

- Square,  Burslem,  41,  52,  Ped. 

St.  Petersburg,  55. 

Sandyford,  60,  83. 

Scaleby  Castle,  109. 

Schenectady  (U.S.A.),  113. 

Scotland,  104. 

Severn,  R.,  22. 

Shannondale  Springs  (U.S.A.),  113. 
Sheffield,  65. 

Shelton,  xvii,  n,  19,  30,  31,  42.  47. 
50.  77.  83. 

Smithfield  (Tunstall).  105. 

Sneyd,  Ped. 

- Green,  17,  75,  80. 

Soho  (Birmingham),  82,  95. 

Sonning  Hill  Park,  no. 

Southwark,  14. 

Spain,  79. 

Stanley,  81,  82. 

Stokely.  95- 

Stoke- upon-Trent,  xix,  xx,  xxi,  1,2, 
n.  12,  22,  29,  30,  32-34.  40. 
41,  44,  47.  5L  52.  6°.  7 1.  7J. 
77.  85,  91-99.  103.  xo5.  iq8» 
109,  1 16-118,  Ped. 
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Stone,  1 1 ,  94. 

Switzerland,  61. 

Syracuse  (U.S.A.),  108,  115. 

T ITTENSOR,  80. 

Tixall,  109. 

Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  99,  104, 
1 16. 

- R.,  22,  97. 

- Vale,  81. 

Trentham,  vi. 

Trubshawe  Cross,  41. 

Tunstall,  xvii,  xix,  xx,  xxi,  xxiv,  1, 
2,  6,  7,  16,  33,  34,  38-40, 
43-46,  48-53,  55-57,  59-61, 
68,  69,  7 1,  72,  77-79,  82,  92, 
101,  103,  105,  116-119,  Ped. 
Tunsted,  40. 

Turnhurst,  52. 

U  TTOXETER,  5,  22. 

Vale  place,  79. 

Valparaiso,  ioi. 

Vatican,  The,  46. 

Velvet  Croft,  32,  80,  86,  92. 

- Street,  80. 


Wall  Grange,  80. 

Waterloo  Road,  Burslem,  116. 
Watlands,  Wolstanton,  92, 
117- 

Weaver  ,  R.,  22. 

Wedgwood,  18. 

- Memorial  Institute,  86. 

Wells  Cathedral,  no. 

West  Indies,  22. 

West  Point  (U.S.A.),  113. 
Wetley  Rocks,  86. 

Whitby,  107. 

White  Mountains  (U.S.A.),  113 
Whitfield,  20. 

Wilberstones,  80,  81. 
Willington  Ferry,  21,  22,  23. 
Windsor  Castle,  109. 

Winkle  Meadow,  85. 

Winsford,  21,  22. 

Wolstanton,  6,  8,  9,  17,  18,  32 
92,  105,  11 7. 
Wolverhampton,  65. 

Wolvesley  Castle,  109. 
Worcester,  xvii,  43,  58,  77. 
Wormhill,  40. 


York,  109. 
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Account  books  destroyed,  53. 
"Adam”  furniture,  56. 

American  demand  for  transfer 
ware,  105-115. 

- interest  in  Adams  ware,  101- 

1 1 5- 

- scenes  depicted  on  printed 

ware,  112-115. 

Anglo-Saxon  pottery,  2. 

Applied  ornament,  xviii. 
Apprenticeship  of  famous  potters,  1  o, 
11,  38,  39,  41. 

Arms  of  Adams,  34. 

Atmospherical  engines,  81. 

Ball  Clay,”  21,  22. 

Barytes,  xvii,  49. 

Basal tes,  xviii,  xix,  18,  48. 
Bas-reliefs,  61. 

"Bat”  printing,  71. 

Bisque,  xxii  (definition  of),  33. 
Black  ware,  8. 

Black  Egyptian  porcelain,  18. 

Blue  painted  ware,  57. 

- printed  ware,  xix,  31, 48,57,  70, 

71,  77,  84,  93,  101 ,  107-115, 
1 18,  1 19. 

Body,  xxii  (definition  of). 

Bone  ash,  xxii. 

Bone  china,  xx,  52,  72,  93,  119. 
Borders,  interlacing  circle,  62,  68. 

- special  to  each  potter,  1 1 1 . 

Brass  moulds,  30. 

Breakfasts,  social,  44. 

Brick,  first  use  of  at  Burslem,  8. 
British,  Early,  pottery,  1,2. 

- scenes  depicted  on  printed 

ware,  108-m. 

Brown  ware,  79. 

Bull-baiting,  80. 

Burial  urns,  British,  1,2. 

Butter  pots,  4-5,  14,  15. 

Buttons,  jasper,  for  George  III, 
56. 


Cameos,  jasper,  65,  66. 

Canal  transport,  22,  23,  104. 
Candelabra  bases,  69. 

"Car”  wash,  16. 

China,  xxii  (definition  of),  44,  49. 

- clay,  22. 

- glaze,  76. 

- stone,  22. 

Chinese  decoration,  96. 

- porcelain,  13. 

Chocolate  ware,  20. 

Classical  sources  for  design,  46,  60, 
64. 

Coal,  transport  of  in  Eighteenth 
century,  20,  21. 

Cologne  ware,  13. 

Colour  mixing,  30. 

- works  of  the  Twigg  family,  92. 

Combed  ware,  5,  8. 

Copper,  printing  from,  xvii,  57,  71, 
76-78. 

Cornish  clay,  50,  51. 

Correspondence  conducted  by  Eight¬ 
eenth  century  principals,  43. 
Crates  for  packing,  48,  86. 

Cream  ware,  xix,  xx,  21,  28-30,  44, 
49.  58.  78. 

- Adams  recipe  for  glazing,  75. 

Crouch  ware,  12. 

Devonshire  ciay,  xvii,  18, 19, 

84. 

Dipped  ware,  102. 

Dog-whipper  in  Burslem  church,  88. 
Dorsetshire  clay,  xvii,  18,  84. 
Dresden  decoration,  96. 

Dutch  potters,  5,  28,  29. 

Eastern  market,  xx.  xxi. 

Egyptian  black,  xviii,  xix,  102. 
Enamelled  ware,  xx,  xxi,  xxii 
(definition  of),  118. 
Enamelling  on  salt-glaze,  12. 
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Export  trade  from  Staffs.,  22,  41, 
S3.  59.  100-105. 

FlNE  stone  ware,  xvii  (definition 
of),  xix,  48,  52,  58,  61-65, 1 19. 
“Fired,”  xxii  (definition  of). 

Flint,  calcined  powdered,  19. 

- ground,  21. 

- first  ground  by  Steam,  95. 

- stones,  22. 

- and  see  under  MILL. 

Forwarding  notes  of  1779,  41-43. 
Fulham,  salt-glaze,  12. 

Garden  ware,  102.  j 

German  crockery,  5. 

"Glost”  oven,  33. 

Glue  bat,  77. 

Greek  figures,  60. 

Greek  sources,  64. 

- statuary,  46. 

Harrison  bowl  (u.s.a.),  112. 

Hunting  in  N.  Staffs.,  59,  92. 

Intaglio,  64. 

Invoices,  old  Adams,  52,  53. 

Iron  chimneys  (1563),  7. 

Ironstone  china,  xx,  95,  101. 

Ivory  ware,  xx,  xxi. 

JaSPER  ware,  xvii  (definition  of), 
xviii,  xix,  xxii,  31,  37-40, 

46-70,  1 18,  1 19. 

- blue,  67. 

- delicate  finish  of,  70. 

- imitation,  67,  68. 

- mellows  with  age,  70. 

- qualities  of  surface,  69. 

- solid,  67. 

- surface,  67. 

LaTHE  turning  introduced  to 
Staffs.,  15. 

Lead  glaze,  4,  18,  19. 

Leeds  pottery,  103. 


SUBJECTS 

Licensed  houses  in  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Burslem,  32. 

London  warehouse  in  eighteenth 
century,  55. 

Lustre  ware,  xxi,  101. 

Marks  used  by  Adams  firm, 

xix-xxi. 

Medallions,  jasper,  66. 

Metal  dies,  6,  15. 

Mexican  ornaments,  104. 

Mill,  colour,  at  Bagnall,  82; - ,  for 

grinding  flint,  etc.,  at  Green¬ 
field,  48,  57;  at  Milton,  81;  at 
Stanley,  81,  82;  and  at  Clay¬ 
ton  and  Hanford,  99,  100. 

- paper,  at  Cheddleton,  86. 

- water,  at  Clayton,  100. 

Mocha  ware,  58. 

Modellers  for  Adams  in  eighteenth 
century,  61-64;  in  nineteenth 
century,  103. 

Monasteries,  potting  at,  2,  3. 

Mottled  ware,  8. 

Moulds,  xxii  (definition  of);  brass, 
30;  clay,  64;  plaster,  xxii,  11, 
30;  passed  to  other  firms  by 
workpeople,  68. 

“Muffin,”  xxiii  (definition  of). 

Musical  evenings,  94. 

N  APOLEONIC  wars,  117. 

Nottingham  salt-glaze,  12. 

P AGEANT,  Historical,  at  Stoke, 
and  Wedgwood  Bicentenary, 
118,  119. 

Painted  ware,  xx,  1 1 8 . 

Paper  mill  at  Cheddleton,  86. 

- transfer,  77. 

Parian  statuary,  xx,  103,  104. 

- ware,  119. 

Peasants,  potting  by,  3. 

Pewter,  2. 

Plaques,  jasper,  for  "Adam”  fur¬ 
niture,  56. 

- wall,  96,  97. 

Plaster  stone,  2 1 . 

Porcelain,  18,  20,  52,  95. 

- dark  coloured,  1 3. 
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Porcelain,  red,  13. 

Portrait  busts,  93. 

“Potter,”  earliest  so  described,  16. 
Potters  not  uncultivated  in  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  32. 

Prices  of  pottery,  limit  fixed  in 

1770.  29,  30- 

Printed  ware,  57,  59. 


Red  ware,  xviii,  6,  78. 
Roman  pottery,  1-3. 
- sources,  64. 


‘Saggars,”  xxii. 

Salt  duties,  28. 

Salt-glaze,  xviii,  xxii  (definition  of), 
6,  8,  11,  12,  14,  15,  18-20, 
27,  30,  64,  94. 

- embossed,  28,  30. 

- enamelled,  28-30. 

- German,  5. 

Sand,  fine,  mixed  with  clay,  18,  19. 
Secrecy  of  manufacture,  43,  57,  78. 
Semi-porcelain,  xxi. 

Sdvtes  decoration,  95-6. 

Sheffield  plate  mounting,  65. 

Sieves  for  refining,  18. 

Silica,  xxiii. 

Silver  mounting,  65. 

Slip  ware,  5,  20,  79. 

- (Toft's),  3,  4- 

Smith  work,  32-3. 

Soda,  xxiii. 

Spanish  clay,  79. 

Speaking  tube  of  earthen  pipes, 
Elers’,  1 7. 


Sport,  potters  at,  58,  59. 
Statuettes,  96,  97. 

Steam  Engines,  81,  82,  95. 
Stone  ware,  6,  31,  57,  102. 


Tabernor's  mine  rock,  38. 
Tax,  proposed,  on  manufacturers  in 
1811,  1 16. 

Tea,  dome-shaped  strainers  for,  57. 

- introduction  of,  1 3. 

- pots,  sliding  lids  to,  57. 

Thatched  roofs  at  Burslem,  8. 
“Throwing,”  xxiii  (definition  of). 
Tiles,  early,  2,  3. 

Titian  glaze,  118. 

Tools,  potters’,  57,  64. 

Transfer  printing,  71,  76-78,  86,  1 15. 

- printed  ware,  xvii  (definition 

of),  xix-xxi,  105-115. 
Transport  in  eighteenth  century, 
20-23. 

“Turning,”  xxiii  (definition  of). 
“Twifler,”  xxiii  (definition  of). 
Tygs,  4,  14,  79. 

Volunteer  cavalry,  117. 

Wedgwood,  oid,”  so-caUed, 
54-55.  69- 

Wheel,  potter’s,  xxiii. 

White  granite  ware,  xxi 
- ware,  xxi. 

Whitening  of  clay  body,  19.  20. 
Wooden  utensils,  2. 
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